The  Oberlin 
School  of  Commerce 

Is  Successful 

Because  it  has 

Experienced  and  able  teachers 
A carefully  arranged  curriculum 
Complete  business  office  equipment 
A selected  body  of  students 

It  offers  courses  in 

Business  Administration  (Two  years) 
Business  Methods  (One  year) 

Stenography 
Secretarial  Work 

Executive  Secretarial  (Two  years) 

C.  P.  A.  Preparation 

Special  courses  in  Salesmanship,  Spanish,  Psychology, 
Investments,  Finance,  etc. 

J.  T.  HENDERSON,  President 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Vacation  Time 


This  summer  many  of  our  friends  are 
on  their  vacation,  as  usual  some  in  most 
every  country  of  the  world.  For  all  these 
we  are  able  to  handle  their  accounts  satis- 
factorily a n d to  everyone  who  wishes 
prompt,  courteous  service  at  all  times  we 
cordially  invite  their  accounts. 

4%  Interest  Paid 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  Porter,  Cashier. 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

The 

News  Printing  Company 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Shop  Leisurely  at  Home 

During  July  and 
August 
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TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1930 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

TTT  E HAVE  known  many  of  you  and 
VV  have  cherished  your  happy  visits 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

to  us.  Now  you’re  going  away 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES' 

to  do  the  things  you’ve  planned  and  worked 

AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 

for  ....  and  we  wish  you  God-speed. 

APPAREL 

Lyon  & Healy 

Huron  Rd.  at  Euclid 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

Successor  to  the  Dreher  Piano  Co. 

FOR  SALE 

OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat,  two  baths; 

good  lot,  fine  location  in  west  part  of 
Oberlin 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Several  fine  vacant  lots 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

Given  Special  Attention 

30  East  College  Street 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 

ROSS 

( Formerly  Rivers) 

cy 

Always  the  Best  in 

"On  College  Street" 

SHOE  SHOE 

SELLS 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

Admissions  for  1930 

Two  things  of  considerable  significance  for  the  admissions  situation  have  occurred  this 
year — 

1.  The  faculty  and  trustees  have  taken  active  steps  toward  equalizing  the  numbers  of  men 
and  women  in  Oberlin.  In  recent  years  we  have  been  taking  in  160  men  and  160  women  every 
year  as  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Here  as  everywhere,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  men  withdrawing,  during  the  four-year  course,  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  number 
of  women  withdrawing;  and  the  result  is  that  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  College  has  been 
somewhat  less  than  the  total  number  of  women. 

In  order  to  make  the  totals  even,  it  has  been  decided  to  take  in  more  Freshman  men  than 
Freshman  women;  and  it  has  been  voted  to  admit  1B0  men  and  150  women  to  the  Freshman 
Class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  thereby  giving  an  overbalance  of  30  men  in  the 
Freshman  Class  of  that  department. 

A move  looking  in  the  same  general  direction  has  also  been  made  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  by  a vote  limiting  the  number  of  women  in  that  department  to  300  (as  against  325, 
the  number  of  women  enrolled  this  year). 

These  combined  gains  in  the  proportion  of  men,  added  to  the  gain  in  the  number  of  men 
students  which  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  after  the 
completion  of  the  new  building,  mark  a definite  advance  in  the  direction  of  equalization  of  the 
numbers  of  men  and  women  in  Oberlin. 

Side  by  side  with  these  moves,  and  a complementary  part  of  them,  is  the  notable  increase 
in  number  of  applicants  over  last  year. 

2.  There  has  been,  to  date,  an  increase  of  49.5  percent  over  last  year  in  the  number  of 
persons  filing  applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Significantly,  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  men’s  applications  has  been  larger  than  the  increase  in  women’s 
applications — an  increase  of  62.6  percent  for  men  and  41.4  percent  for  women.  1930  marks  the 
peak  3'ear  in  the  history  of  Oberlin  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  both  men  and 
women.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  quota  of  Freshmen  men  to 
be  enrolled  next  year,  Oberlin  expects  to  close  her  lists  for  men  on  or  before  the  first  of  August, 
a situation  which  exists  in  no  other  college  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  in  relatively  few  colleges 
of  the  country.  Correlative  with  and  as  result  of  the  increase  in  numbers  of  applicants,  there 
is  also  a marked  improvement  in  the  qualifications,  both  scholastic  and  non-scholastic,  of  the 
students  selected  for  admission,  a continuation  of  the  trend  which  started  when  the  selective 
admission  scheme  was  inaugurated  in  1923. 


Causes  for  the  Gains 

Among  the  causes  for  the  gains  of  this  year  in  the  number  of  applicants  should  be  listed: 
the  new  Amos  C.  Miller  Scholarships  for  men,  and  other  new  scholarships  awarded  by  the  col- 
lege; the  success  of  the  Autumn  High  School  Day;  the  increased  activity  of  the  College  in 
making  contacts  with  secondary  schools  and  prospective  students;  and  the  considerable  increase 
in  interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of  alumni  in  sending  fine  students  to  Oberlin. 


The  Alumni  are  Crucially  Important  to  the  Situation 


The  splendid  gains  made  this  year  must  be  carried  on.  It  is  exceedingly  important  for 
the  alumni  to  continue  their  loyal  support  by  talking  about  Oberlin  to  their  friends,  and  by  in- 
teresting the  best  secondary  school  students  in  Oberlin.  Many  alumni  report  that  students  can 
be  directed  toward  Oberlin  surprisingly  easily  by  the  simple  method  of  telling  them  of  the  out- 
standing educational  advantages  offered  by  Alma  Mater.  Try  it  out  next  year.  The  Admis- 
sions Office  stands  ready  to  back  up  your  efforts  by  sending  literature  as  you  direct,  and  when- 
ever possible,  by  some  additional  personal  contact.  We  are  counting  on  your  help! 


JLOe***<3-**^. 
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Time  was  when  professors  . . . were  the  depositories 
of  learning,  and  when  they  gathered  together  they  formed 
organizations  known  as  studia  gen- 
PROFESSORS  eralia  in  their  days,  and  universi- 

AND  BOOKS  ties  in  ours.  These  might  be 

By  Sir  John  Adams  called  information  emporia  were 
in  School  and  Society  it  not  that  they  claimed  to  do  more 
than  distribute  knowledge.  It  is 
significant  that  when  a student  left  the  university  in  these 
old  days  the  phrase  ran  that  he  “went  home  a wise  man,” 
and  even  the  unlearned  know  that  to  be  Wise  is  more  than 
to  be  well  informed  .... 

Naturally  the  customers  of  these  knowledge-stores  want- 
ed to  pick  up  as  much  of  the  commodity  as  they  were 
capable  of  assimulating.  Quite  as  naturally  they  wanted 
to  carry  off  with  them  as  much  as  they  could  .... 
Accordingly,  they  tried  to  keep  in  a sort  of  cold  storage 
all  that  lent  itself  to  this  process  of  preservation.  They 
committed  to  paper  as  much  of  the  professorial  knowledge 

as  they  could  set  down Doubtless  certain  of  the 

more  niggardly  professors  rather  grudged  their  ideas  being 
carried  off,  . . . and  when  others  began  to  exploit  their 
lectures  they  must  have  had  a feeling  of  resentment  at 
the  injustice.  To  come  and  get  all  you  can  at  the  fount 
of  knowledge  is  one  thing;  to  carry  away  bottles  of  the 
precious  fluid,  as  it  were,  and  sell  it  for  financial  gain  is 
another 

We  find  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  Quintilian  to 
publish  his  famous  “Institutes  of  Oratory”  was  the  fact 
that  some  of  his  students  had  gathered  together  as  good 
notes  of  his  lectures  as  they  could  get,  and  were  selling 
them  at  a profit  in  which  Quintilian  had  no  share.  As  a 
well-paid  government  professor,  he  might  have  condoned 
this  taking  advantage  of  him  on  the  commercial  side. 
But  as  the  notes  were  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  he  felt 
compelled  in  self-defense  to  publish  an  authorized  version. 

But  the  professor  . . . has  no  longer  to  compete  merely 
with  himself  in  the  form  of  printed  copies.  He  has  to 
compete  with  other  professors  all  over  the  world.  Nor 
does  the  competition  end  there.  For  a writer  does  not 
need  the  sanctity  of  a professorial  chair  to  make  his  ap- 
peal: there  is  free  trade  in  learning.  ...  As  Carlyle  put 
it,  the  modern  university  is  a library  of  books. 

As  a mere  knowledge-monger,  the  professor’s  day  is 
past.  But  he  lingers  on,  thanks  mainly  to  two  things:  (1) 
the  organization  of  learning  into  institutions  of  high  pres- 
tige, with  the  power  of  passing  this  prestige  in  the  form 
of  degrees,  diplomas,  and  other  academic  honors;  (2)  the 
value  of  the  personal  element  in  the  process  of  communi- 
cating knowledge.  . . . 

The  position  of  the  book  in  university  circles  has  radi- 
cally changed.  . . . Today  it  is  employed  as  a challenge, 
a whip,  and  a gauge  for  professordom.  ...  In  the  pro- 
fessor’s career  the  book  plays  a prominent  part  as  an  ad- 
vertisement. . . . 

The  pressure  put  upon  professors  to  write  books  has 
two  main  origins,  both  connected  with  the  desire  for,  and 
indeed  the  need  of,  publicity  in  our  modern  universities. 
This  publicity  has  two  fields:  the  professoriate  and  the 
university  itself  as  an  institution. 

So  far  as  the  professors  are  concerned,  promotion  de- 
pends upon  being  known.  Before  indeed  the  candidate 


can  become  even  a potential  professor,  a professor-to-be, 
he  must  have  in  some  way  or  other  called  attention  to 
himself.  . . . The  direct  form  in  most  cases  is  to  write 
a book.  . . . 

The  second  demand  for  publicity  comes  from  the  uni- 
versity itself.  It  wants  its  faculty  to  come  to  the  front 
and  prove  that  excellent  work  is  being  done  within  its  walls. 

The  truth  is  that  authorship  is  not  really  an  essential 
qualification  for  a university  chair.  Literally  the  term 
professor  means  one  who  holds  forth,  and  the  implica- 
tion is  that  he  holds  forth  by  word  of  mouth.  . . . The 
notion  of  advancing  his  subject  is  a fine  one,  but  it  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  professorial  function.  ...  In  the 
history  of  learning,  the  coming  of  the  book,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  importance  of  the  teaching  function  of 
the  professor,  actually  increases  it.  If  it  is  a mere  mat- 
ter of  causing  information  to  be  available,  the  book  makes 
the  professor  dispensable.  The  sole  claim  of  his  chair  to 
rank  as  of  value  is  the  power  he  possesses  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  in  a more  vivid  and  effective  way  than 
the  plain  book  can  accomplish  on  its  own  account. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  looked  into  this  matter,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  professorial  chair  should 
be  big  enough  to  hold  three  occupants.  . . . There  must 
be  first  of  all  thq  man  who  provides  the  knowledge  that 
is  to  be  communicated.  . . . All  the  demands  for  research 
will  naturally  come  to  roost  with  him.  . . . 

The  second  occupant  of  the  chair  will  be  a person  who 
really  can  teach.  . . . No  responsibility  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  borderlines  of  his  subject  need  worry  him.  . . 
He  may  honestly  depend  upon  his  research  colleague  to 
keep  him  up  to  the  latest  advances.  . . 

It  will  be  the  business  of  the  third  occupant  of  Well’s 
triple  chair  to  keep  up  to  date  the  textbooks  in  his  sub- 
ject. He  is  to  hold  the  textbook  always  on  the  stocks  and 
produce  a revised  edition  at  periodical  intervals,  with  on 
occasional  "extra”  when  a specially  important  develop- 
ment occurs.  ...  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  editor- 
professor’s  time,  he  might  well  be  made  responsible  . . . 
for  the  necessary  extramural  publications  that  will  enable 
his  research  colleague  to  make  known  his  results,  and  thus 
prove  to  the  world  that  his  university  is  doing  its  fair 
share  in  the  advancement  of  the  various  departments  of 
learning.  . . . 

Long  ago  a wise  old  inspector  of  schools  said  to  me 
with  emphasis  that  once  the  publishers  get  hold  of  a 
teacher,  that  teacher  is  lost  to  his  profession  as  a first- 
rate  executant.  ...  It  was  vain  to  point  out  to  the  vet- 
eran that  the  making  of  textbooks  involves  a certain  fa- 
miliarity with  school  methods  and  is  a spur  to  keep  abreast 
of  school  requirements.  . . . “An  occasional  book  now 
and  then,”  the  old  man  conceded,  “is  all  right,  if  the  sub- 
jects are  of  general  interest.  But  textbooks  — No!” 

The  attitude  here  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we 
find  among  the  university  administrative  authorities.  They 
look  askance  at  works  outside  the  range  of  the  instructor’s 
subject.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  good  schoolmaster, 
according  to  H.  G.  Wells,  is  to  be  able  to  write  at  a pinch 
a good  novel.  Such  a performance  would  rouse  but  little 
enthusiasm  among  the  administrators  of  our  universities. 
For  them  it  is  an  indication  that  its  author  is  given  to 
looking  too  frequently  over  the  college  wall. 
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> TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


HERMITAGE 


“A  picture  is  a voiceless  poem,  a poem  is  a vocal  pic- 
ture.”— Chinese  Proverb. 

[I  ought  to  explain  that  these  verses  were  suggested 
by  a series  of  pictures  given  to  me  by  a Chinese  friend. 
He  tells  me  that  the  ivhite  ci'ane  is  a symbol  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  hermit  life , and  the  bamboo,  of  constancy.] 


Tall  shafts  of  scented  pine — 

About  them  cling  and  twine 
Frail  tendrils  of  the  vine. 

Upon  the  streamlet’s  brink 
The  white  crane  stoops  to  drink. 


The  hermit  dreams  beside 
The  silver  sleeping  tide, 

Whereon  pale  moonbeams  glide. 
The  pine-tree  sheds  its  gloom 
Upon  the  silent  room. 


Lo,  shadowy  hills  arrayed 
About  a moonlit  glade! 

Softly  a lute  is  played. 

While  o’er  the  silver  stream 
The  pine-trees  sigh  and  dream. 


Slender  and  strong  and  tall 
The  bamboo  shadows  fall 
Upon  the  hermit’s  wall. 

Shifting  from  dark  to  bright 
In  the  still  breath  of  night. 


I 


II 


III 


IV 
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Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

By  Professor  William  H.  Chapin,  ’03 

X.  The  Second  Ladies'  Hall 


SEVERAL  years  before  the  First  Ladies’  Hall  was  aban- 
doned a site  was  secured  for  a new  one  (the  present 
site  of  Talcott  Hall),  but  no  money  was  available  for  its 
erection.  In  1860,  at  the  Commencement  Reunion,  it  hap- 
pened that  Governor  Denison  was  one  of  the  speakers; 
and  at  the  close  of  a stirring  address  he  mentioned  the 
great  need  of  a new  building.  This  suggestion  served  as 
an  impulse  to  someone  to  start  a subscription,  and  before 
Commencement  was  over  three  thousand  dollars  had  been 
promised,  a sum  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
building.  Plans  were  developed  at  once,  materials  col- 
lected, and  then  the  work  was  begun.  In  the  spring  of 
1861  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Father  Keep;  but  be- 
fore the  foundation  was  half  completed  the  war  came  on, 
and  the  contractor  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  enough 
men  to  finish  the  work.  The  foundation  was  finally  com- 
pleted by  mid-summer;  and  then,  due  partly  to  lack  of 
funds  and  partly  to  scarcity  of  labor,  work  was  stopped. 
Fortunately  the  materials  for  the  whole  building  had 
mostly  been  bought  and  delivered  before  the  great  rise 


in  prices  came.  In  1863  it  was  again  found  possible  to 
resume  the  work,  and  so  during  this  year  the  walls  and 
roof  were  added.  Again  the  work  lagged,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  1865  that  the  building  began  to  approach  com- 
pletion. By  Commencement  time  of  that  year  the  work 
was  far  enough  along  that  the  alumni  dinner  was 
held  there;  and  in  the  fall  the  building  went  into  gen- 
eral use,  although  it  was  not  entirely  completed  until 
February  of  the  next  year. 

The  first  cost  of  the  new  hall,  including  the  furniture, 
was  $40,000,  which,  as  President  Fairchild  remarked,  was 
more  than  the  combined  cost  of  all  the  previous  college 
buildings.  Standing  on  a corner  lot,  the  form  of  the 
building  was  adjusted  so  as  to  present  one  front  to  Pro- 
fessor Street  and  another  similar  one  to  College  Street, 
the  entrance  being  on  the  Professor  Street  side.  The  two 
wings  were  each  one  hundred  twenty-one  feet  long,  fifty 
feet  deep,  and  three  stories  high.  The  construction  was 
of  brick  throughout,  and  the  building  In  general  was  "of 
pleasing  aspect.” 

Internally  also,  the  building  was  “satisfactory  in  ar- 
rangement.” The  south  wing  was  occupied  in  front  by 
the  principal’s  office,  reception  room,  a room  for  “Gen- 
eral Exercises"  holding  half  the  ladies  at  once,  and  a 


parlor  twenty-two  by  thirty-two  feet.  On  the  same  floor 
were  also  a room  for  the  Ladies’  Society,  the  steward’s 
office,  and  a waiting  room  to  which  the  ladies  could  retire 
between  classes.  The  western  half  of  the  building 
housed  the  dining  room  and  kitchen;  the  former  con- 
tained twelve  large  tables,  each  seating  eighteen  people, 
giving  a total  capacity  of  two  hundred  sixteen.  Each  table 
was  lighted  by  a gas  chandelier  overhead.  According  to 
an  article  in  The  News  of  February  14,  1866,  the  kitchen 
was  a “ museum  of  conveniences.”  It  contained  among 
other  things  a patent  range  costing  $450.00,  which  did  all 
the  cooking  and  at  the  same  time  heated  a large  tank  of 
water.  The  basement  contained  a bakery,  laundry  and 
ironing  room.  On  the  second  floor  was  a suite  of  rooms 
for  the  steward,  and  the  remaining  space  on  this  and 
the  third  floor  was  divided  up  into  small  dormitory  rooms 
— forty-seven  in  all.  Each  of  these  rooms  was  furnished 
with  a stove,  table,  wash  stand,  curtains,  chair,  bedstead, 
and  straw  bed.  Other  articles  were  furnished  by  the  stu- 
dent. Each  room  also  had  a large  closet  for  storage.  A 
few  of  the  rooms  were  carpeted,  and  these 
brought  a slightly  higher  rental.  But  the 
rates  in  any  case  were  what  seem  to  us  now 
ridiculously  low — $2.00  to  $4.00,  not  for  a 
week,  but  for  a whole  term.  On  the  third 
story  were  two  large  water  tanks  of  one  hun- 
dred barrels  each,  and  the  water  from  these 
was  piped  to  convenient  faucets  on  each  floor. 
A so-called  "dumb-waiter”  brought  wood, 
trunks,  or  other  heavy  articles  up  to  the  vari- 
ous floors.  The  attic  was  provided  with  a 
smooth  floor,  and  made  a useful  place  for  ex- 
ercise and  promenades  on  rainy  days.  On  the 
roof  was  an  observatory,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  campus  and  most  of  the  town.  The 
main  rooms  of  the  building  were  heated  by  a 
furnace  in  the  basement,  but  for  the  private 
rooms,  individual  wood  stoves  were  provided. 

When  first  built,  the  management  of  the 
Hall  was  put  in  the  hands  of  Dea.  Follett, 
after  whom  Follett  Street  was  named.  The  kitchen  was 
presided  over  by  Elijah  Brown,  whom  The  News  charac- 
terizes as  “ the  Prince  of  Cooks.”  Somewhat  later  Mr. 
George  Kinney,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  College, 
became  manager,  and  still  later,  this  position  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Reverend  Reuben  Hatch  (father  of  Winfield). 
“ Mose  Houston,”  the  famous  colored  cook,  succeeded 
Elijah  Brown  in  the  kitchen. 

The  furnishings  of  the  large  rooms  and  offices  were  lim- 
ited at  first  to  the  barest  necessities,  for  those  were  stern, 
hard  times,  and  any  semblance  of  luxury  was  at  once 
frowned  upon.  Reasonable  comfort  and  utility  was  all 
that  could  be  tolerated.  Somewhat  later  (in  1875)  a 
desire  began  to  be  felt  for  a few  more  comforts  and 
adornments,  a desire  which  was  no  doubt  more  than  sec- 
onded by  the  student  occupants.  Accordingly,  Professor 
Monroe  took  it  upon  himself  to  interest  the  business  men 
of  the  town  in  the  matter.  A subscription  of  $175  was 
soon  raised  and  placed  in  Mrs.  Johnston’s  hands.  With 
this  she  did  what  seems  to  us  now  an  incredible  number 
of  things:  She  purchased  a large  maroon  leather  sofa, 

two  large  chairs  and  a number  of  smaller  ones,  a marble-top 
table,  several  easy  straw-bottom  chairs,  and  a fine  new 
carpet.  Mr.  Monroe  contributed  a number  of  fine  photos. 
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“Scenes  of  the  Yellowstone,”  and  Mr.  Platt,  the  pho- 
tographer, a larger  photo  of  President  Fairchild,  which 
he  himself  had  prepared.  Most  of  these  improvements 
were  installed  in  the  parlor  or  reception  rooms;  and 
when  they  were  all  in  place  a house  warming  was  held, 
to  which  the  donors  were  invited.  The  News  of  July 
22,  1875,  in  describing  the  event,  expresses  a great  sat- 
isfaction over  the  results  obtained  at  so  little  expense. 

In  1880,  after  the  burning  of  the  gymnasium  (form- 
erly the  Music  Hall)  a two-story  brick  addition  was  built, 
projecting  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  south  wing. 
It  provided  a fine  gymnasium,  several  rooms  for  the  stew- 
ard’s department,  and  several  additional  rooms  for  young 
women.  AVith  this  enlargement,  the  Hall  provided  rooms 
for  about  one  hundred  students  and  was  at  the  time  prob- 
ably one  of  the  finest  women’s  dormitories  in  the  country. 

So  far  as  structure  and  equipment  were  concerned 
Ladies’  Hall  thus  seemed  destined  to  serve  the  Col- 
lege for  generations.  But  such,  apparently,  it  was  not 
to  do,  for  on  January  9,  1886,  after  being  in  use  only 
twenty  years,  the  building  was  completely  ruined  by  fire. 
This  fire  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  "burning  out” 
of  a chimney,  which  threw  sparks  out  on  the  roof.  The 


fire  company  worked  heroically,  but  to  no  avail.  There 
was  a high  wind;  and,  when  finally  the  Are  died  down, 
nothing  was  left  of  the  original  building  except  the  black- 
ened walls.  The  little  gymnasium  addition,  mentioned 
above,  was  saved,  and  that  alone  still  stands  as  the  sole 
remnant  of  Ladies’  Hall. 

The  destruction  of  the  building  was  so  complete  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  repair  it.  The  walls  were  simply 
torn  down  and  any  material  which  could  be  used  was  sal- 
vaged. Much  of  it  went  later  into  the  construction  of 
Talcott  Hall  and  Baldwin  Cottage. 

Many  of  the  older  alumni  remember  well  the  old  din- 
ing hall  in  this  building  and  some  of  the  men  remember 
the  time  they  spent  there  as  white-jacketed  waiters.  Not 
a few  also  remember  the  “parlor”  where  they  went  to 
call  upon  some  lady  friend,  and  the  inevitable  old  chapel 
clock  which  warned  them  when  to  leave. 

Exterior  pictures  ol’  Ladies’  Hall  are  quite  common, 
and  there  is  at  least  one  interior  view,  showing  the 
dining  hall  with  students  seated  at  the  tables.  I have 
not  been  able  to  find  an  interior  view  of  any  other  part 
of  the  building. 


The  Oberlin  Idea" 

By  Frances  G.  Hosford,  ’91,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Latin 


rT''HE  Oberlin  Idea  was  not  a solitary  product  of  its  day. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  swarmed 
with  “causes”  and  with  groups  devoted  to  their  promotion. 
Some  of  these  died  early,  and  others  should  have  died 
earlier  than  they  did.  The  Mormons  were  obliged  by- 
law to  suppress  their  most  characteristic  idea,  the  Oneida 
Community  suppressed  theirs  through  force  of  public 
opinion.  Brook  Farm  had  a very  different  aim  and  was 
founded  upon  a beautiful  ideal  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  but  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  Margaret 
Fuller  found  it  easier  to  accept  the  universe  than  to  milk 
her  cows,  and  we  know  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  grew 
desperately  tired  of  hoeing  corn.  In  fact,  all  the  intel- 
lectuals soon  discovered  that  the  simple  life  was  too 
strenuous,  and  Brook  Farm  became  a memory.  Such  was 
not  the  fate  of  the  Oberlin  Idea. 

I first  heard  of  the  Oberlin  Idea  about  1890,  and 
through  a dynamic  group  of  young  professors,  Oberlin 
men,  the  natural  transmitters  of  Oberlin’s  spirit  and  tra- 
ditions. They  did  not  originate  the  phrase.  President 
Fairchild  uses  it  in  his  history  of  Oberlin,  prepared  for 
the  semi-centennial  of  1883.  I do  not  know  its  origin. 
Even  in  1890  the  meaning  was  not  always  clear,  and  there 
were  those  who  asked,  "What  is  the  Oberlin  Idea?” 

When  we  wish  to  understand  a person,  we  notice  what 
he  does;  a review  of  Oberlin’s  experiences  would  bring  to 
light  some  disastrous  experiments,  some  queer  interpreta- 
tions of  duty,  but  also  something  strong  and  human  and 
workable.  And  even  in  Oberlin’s  admitted  mistakes,  we 
almost  always  find  a residuum  of  success,  something  that 
should  not  and  did  not  die. 

Surely  the  dietary  experiences  of  early  Oberlin  should 
find  sympathy  in  these  days,  when  the  babies  are  scientif- 
ically fed,  the  grown-ups  are  bombarded  with  calories,  and 
the  chief  injunction  in  the  new  Book  of  Wisdom  seems 
to  be  “Dieting  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  to 
dieting.”  The  food  reform  known  as  Grahamism,  from  the 
name  of  Sylvester  Graham,  an  high  priest  of  the  order, 
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took  root  in  several  New  England  centers,  Boston,  Am- 
herst, Dartmouth.  It  was  brought  to  Oberlin  by  some  of 
its  earliest  faculty  members,  especially  Dr.  Dascomb  and 
Professor  Finney.  The  nine  rules  of  Hitchcock  of  Am- 
herst made  a norm;  you  might  go  farther,  and  eschew  all 
meat,  instead  of  using  it  very  sparingly;  you  would  prob- 
ably bid  farewell  to  the  condiments,  salt,  sugar,  pepper, 
vinegar;  of  course  you  could  have  no  tea  or  coffee.  Your 
bread  would  be  made  of  unbolted  flour,  and  would  take 
its  name  from  the  prophet  of  the  cult.  Helen  Finney, 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  distinguished  men,  always 
remembered  knowing  such  hunger  for  salt  that  she  would 
go  to  the  barn  and  eat  the  coarse  and  impure  salt  that 
was  kept  for  the  cattle.  From  this  episode  we  infer  that 
the  horses  and  cows  were  never  converted  to  Grahamism. 

Hitchcock’s  system  rigidly  limited  the  quantity  of  food. 
Twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  solid  food  and  fourteen  to 
twenty  ounces  of  water  was  the  allowance  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Two  old  letters  written  by  a divinity  student 
named  James  Harris  Fairchild  preserve  the  name  and 
the  history  of  one  student  who  undertook  this  program 
with  literal  precision.  It  was  unfortunate  that  before  the 
experiment  was  really  completed,  the  poor  young  fellow 
died.  The  other  students  said  that  he  had  starved  him- 
self to  death,  and  the  college  authorities  sanctioned  an 
autopsy.  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory  — to  the 
Grahamit.es.  The  doctor  found  traces  of  what  was  then 
known  as  “consumption”— always  a fatal  disease.  The 
medical  opinion  was  that  the  poor  young  man  was  doomed 
to  death  at  any  rate,  and  had  probably  prolonged  his  life 
by  his  abstinence.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  possible 
connection  between  undernourishment  and  T.  B.,  or  be- 
tween Dr.  Dascomb’s  verdict  and  his  principles  and  prac- 
tice. We  learn  from  another  source  that  somebody  who 
took  his  meals  for  sixteen  weeks  at  Dr.  Dascomb’s  table 
reported  no  meat,  pepper,  salt,  grease,  or  condiments  for 
cooking! 

The  really  characteristic  part  of  the  Grahamite  episode 
was  the  way  it  was  settled.  They  held  a great  debate. 
Dr.  Dascomb  argued  for  Grahamism,  and  two  brilliant 
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young  mfen,  Hudson  and  Cochran,  opposed  it.  The  large 
majority  decided  that  it  was  right  and  proper  to  sit  by 
the  flesh-pots  and  eat  bread  to  the  full. 

It  should  be  noted  that  old  Oberlin  expected  people 
to  inform  themselves,  take  the  trouble  to  think  things 
out,  and  come  to  their  own  decisions.  Even  in  its  palmy 
days,  Grahamism  was  not  a matter  of  compulsion.  Part 
of  the  faculty  actively  opposed  it,  and  many  of  the  stu- 
dents never  adopted  it.  In  the  college  boarding  hall  there 
were  tables  for  those  who  desired  “animal  food”  and 
other  tables  for  vegetarians.  As  was  right,  those  who 
■would  indulge  in  expensive  viands  must  pay  accordingly. 
The  second  annual  catalogue  states  that  board  will  be 
"for  young  gentlemen,  8714  cents  for  vegetable  diet,  and 
$1.00  per  week  for  board  with  animal  food  once  a day.” 
“Young  ladies  will  pay  75  cents  a week.”  I do  not  know 
the  reason  for  the  double  standard. 

In  spite  of  blunders  that  w'ere  tragical,  I think  we 
may  catch  some  glimpse  of  the  real  Oberlin  Idea  in  the 
interest  in  diet  reform  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tions involved.  When  Grahamism  went  into  discard  Ober- 
lin was  bitterly  reproached  because  she  had  given  harbor- 
age to  a theory  that  so  soon  exploded.  Then  people  be- 
gan to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  the  explosion  and  found 
them  worth  saving.  Flour  from  the  whole  wheat  — less 
meat  — ■ more  fruits  and  vegetables  — - sparing  use  of  con- 
diments, especially  salt  — does  this  sound  like  1835  or  like 
1930?  It  is  true  that  1835  mistook  guesswork  for  sci- 
entific investigation  and  made  a dangerous  hobby  out  of 
what  should  have  been  a useful  steed.  Are  such  things 
never  done  in  1930? 

The  popular  exercise  which  is  known  as  whipping  the 
devil  round  a stump  was  not  a characteristic  of  the  earlier 
date.  People  did  not  smoke  cigarettes  for  fear  they  might 
be  tempted  to  eat  too  many  chocolate  creams;  they  did 
not  eat  too  much  chocolate  bar  for  fear  they  might  be 
tempted  to  smoke  too  many  cigars;  nor  did  they  drink 
what  was  not  good  for  them  for  fear  they  might  be 
tempted  to  obey  a law  that  was  good  for  them.  The  old 
argument  wras  far  simpler  — if  any  indulgence  injures  the 
health,  stop  it.  Never  mind  if  it  hurts,  that  is  part  of 
the  game. 

Another  cure-all  of  the  sanguine  thirties  was  manual 
labor  in  schools  and  colleges.  This  Oberlin  eagerly  adopt- 
ed, and  enshrined  the  principle  in  her  college  seal  and 
motto.  At  first  all  students  were  required  to  labor  four 
hours  daily;  after  the  experience  of  a year  or  two  the 
time  was  reduced  to  three  hours.  The  second  catalogue 
states  that  the  "young  ladies  . . . perform  all  the  labor 
of  the  steward’s  department,  together  -with  the  washing, 
ironing,  and  much  of  the  sewing  for  the  students.”  There 
are  still  traditions,  more  or  less  uncertain  and  contra- 
dictory, of  the  laundry  work  which  She  did  for  Him,  and 
his  requital  in  the  shape  of  seats  at  the  annual  Grand 
Concert  or  walks  to  the  famous  Crosby  Garden. 

The  serpent  of  this  Eden  was  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Every  young  man  could  handle  an  axe  just  as  every 
young  man  can  now  drive  a car.  It  is  appalling  to  know 
how  speedily  three  or  four  hundred  husky  young  fellows 
could  clear  away  forests  that  had  been  growing  for  cen- 
turies. When  this  was  done,  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
college  to  find  work  for  which  it  could  afford  to  pay  from 
four  to  seven  cents  an  hour.  To  this  dilemma  Oberlin 
owes  her  luckless  plunge  into  the  mulberry  market,  the 
favorite  get-rich-quick  scheme  of  the  30’s.  The  students 
were  to  plant  and  tend  mulberries,  gather  leaves  and 
feed  silkworms,  ship  the  cocoons  and  receive  the  fat 
profits.  Some  60,000  little  mulberry  trees  were  ordered. 


the  campus  was  planted  from  corner  to  corner,  and  every 
other  bit  of  ground  available — but  here,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, ends  the  mulberry  story.  The  only  tangible  results 
were  an  expense  of  $2,000  — a loss  of  $200,000  would  not 
now  so  cripple  the  college — and  a full  week’s  holiday  to 
plant  the  little  trees.  That  must  have  been  an  idyllic 
week! 

Dr.  Delavan  Leonard,  to  whose  pleasant  pages  I am 
indebted  for  many  details  of  this  episode,  writes  “failure” 
after  the  wide-spread  manual  labor  movement  of  this 
time.  That  was  the  general  verdict,  and  yet  its  principles 
go  marching  on,  like  John  Brown’s  soul.  One  of  these 
was  the  need  of  regular  physical  exercise  for  students; 
nobody  questions  that  now,  and  every  good  school  makes 
provision  for  it.  Another  principle  was  the  dignity  of 
labor;  that  is  admitted,  and  is  a distinguishing  character- 
istic of  American  education.  Finally,  in  these  latter  days, 
industrial  training,  now  made  practical  and  scientific,  is 
coming  back  into  its  own.  Ask  President  Morgan  of  An- 
tioch what  he  thinks  of  it.  He  might  answer  in  the  very 
words  of  Oberlin’s  first  catalogue,  “This  department  is 
considered  indispensable  to  a complete  education.”  There 
is  still  something  to  be  said  for  Oberlin’s  idea  of  train- 
ing the  whole  man,  hand  and  head  and  heart. 

The  temperance  reform  came  to  Oberlin  with  John 
Shipherd  and  is  still  a vital  issue.  I do  not  purpose  to 
raise  any  disputed  points  today.  I should  not  like  to 
have  you  tell  each  other  that  I made  a wet  speech  at  the 
alumni  meeting;  neither  do  I wish  you  to  assure  me  that 
all  I said  was  extremely  dry.  But  without  venturing  upon 
disputed  territory,  I believe  I may  claim  that  much  ground 
has  been  -won,  or  rather  granted  by  fairly  general  con- 
sent— the  only  true  victory.  We  can  now  hardly  under- 
stand the  struggles,  the  eternal  vigilance  that  it  cost 
Oberlin  to  keep  the  open  saloon  out  of  this  village.  What 
a long,  hard  fight  It  was  to  secure  local  option  laws!  It 
seemed  to  the  lawmakers  at  Columbus  preposterous  to 
grant  a group  of  citizens  who  did  not  want  a saloon  in 
their  midst  the  right  not  to  have  it.  And  now  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  saloon  shall  not  return  — even  the  advo- 
cates for  repeal  say  that.  I do  not  claim  that  every 
agitator  has  an  adequate  program;  I do  not  claim  that 
every  politician  wants  exactly  what  he  says  he  wants; 
I do  say  that  the  saloon  power,  once  so  insolent  and  ag- 
gressive that  men  dared  not  be  known  to  oppose  it,  is 
now  not  even  on  its  defense  — it  has  no  defenders.  Such 
a change  in  public  opinion  means  something,  and  that 
Oberlin  once  fought  this  fight  almost  single-handed,  means 
something  too. 

An  interesting  characteristic  of  our  college  comes  out 
in  the  fact  that  Oberlin, while  progressive  in  principles  and 
practice,  was  always  conservative  in  temperament.  She 
has  led  in  progress  when  it  meant  loss  and  persecution; 
when  she  might  have  led  w'ith  advantage  to  herself,  she 
has  sometimes  stopped  short,  and  sometime  wdth  a dis- 
concerting jolt.  She  made  an  epochal  advance  when  she 
promised  to  women  the  same  “instructive  advantages”  as 
to  men,  and  she  kept  her  promise.  The  conservative  side 
came  uppermost  when  it  came  to  subsequent  opportuni- 
ties. 

There  were  twenty  years  between  Mrs.  Johnston’s  ap- 
pointment to  the  principalship  of  the  Women’s  Depart- 
ment and  her  election  to  the  first  professorship  held  in 
Oberlin  by  a woman.  There  were  fifty-five  years  between 
the  Antoinette  Brown  who  might  not  have  a preacher’s 
license  and  the  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  upon  whom 
Oberlin  bestowred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. It  was  forty  years  after  Lucy  Stone  was  reproved 
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by  the  Ladies’  Board  for  speaking  at  a public  meeting 
that  she  was  invited  to  make  an  important  address  before 
her  college  at  its  semi-centennial.  It  was  forty-five  years 
after  Harriet  Keeler  might  read  an  essay  but  must  not 
deliver  an  oration  from  her  commencement  stage  that  she 
was  made  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  However, 
these  women  were  not  of  the  sort  to  nurse  grudges  and 
forget  benefits,  nor  need  we  for  them.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Oberlin  Fathers  knew  their  world  better  than  we  do. 
They  were  trying,  in  an  awkward  and  inexperienced  way, 
to  preserve  that  high  quality  which  we  call  womanliness 
— we  should  all  agree  that  if  that  were  bartered  for  all 
the  careers  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  these 
would  cost  too  much. 

Another,  and  a most  important,  element  of  the  Oberlin 
Idea  is  found  in  the  fact  that  no  human  utterance  or  in- 
terpretation has  ever  been  here  received  as  final  author- 
ity. Perhaps  the  greatest  legacy  left  by  Charles  Grandi- 
son  Finney  to  the  school  of  Theology  was  a negative 
one;  it  never  had  a creed.  It  has  never  kept  a tra- 
ditional dummy  to  which  its  theological  clothing  must  be 
fitted,  but  instead  has  shaped  this  to  the  change  and 
growth  of  human  life. 

Some  of  us  remember  President  King’s  anecdote  of 
President  Finney  — how  a statement  of  his  was  chal- 
lenged by  a student  on  the  ground  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  something  in  one  of  Finney’s  own  books. 
“Don’t  quote  Finney  to  me!”  said  the  great  theologian. 

One  of  my  best  memories  of  President  Fairchild  con- 
cerns a problem  under  debate  in  faculty  meeting,  when 
somebody — not  an  Oberlin  man' — -proposed  that  the  fac- 
ulty take  a certain  action  and  then  pass  a vote  that  it 
should  never  be  done  again. 

“No!”  said  the  President.  "We  must  not  mortgage  the 
future.  We  must  trust  each  generation  to  solve  its  own 
problems.” 

When  questions  arose  in  primitive  Oberlin,  it  was 
the  custom  to  treat  them  as  they  treated  the  question 
about  Grahamism.  They  held  public  debates.  These 
seemed  to  President  Fairchild  so  significant  that  he  has 
left  a considerable  list  of  these  questions  and  the 
debaters.  Within  the  first  year  they  debated  the  question 
of  slavery,  decided  for  African  Colonization,  and  one  year 
later  reversed  the  verdict.  For  several  successive  days 
they  debated  “the  heathen  classics,”  then  made  an  ex- 
periment with  a Pasteurized  curriculum,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  the  standard  college  course.  For  a week,  two 
or  three  hours  each  day,  President  Mahan  and  Professor 
John  Cowles  debated  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 

When  outsiders  came  with  new  views,  they  were  given 


a hearing,  but  with  the  provision  that  half  the  time  should 
be  given  to  the  other  side.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
Frederick  Douglass  came,  to  convince  Oberlin  that  no  man 
with  anti-slavery  sentiments  should  vote  or  hold  office 
under  a government  that  tolerated  slavery.  Asa  Mahan 
and  Timothy  Hudson  presented  the  opposing  arguments, 
with  the  result  that  Oberlin  people  continued  to  vote  and 
to  hold  such  oflices  as  they  could  get.  Stephen  Foster  and 
his  wife,  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  came,  to  convince  Oberlin 
that  its  church  should  not  hold  fellowship  with  other 
churches,  since  the  churches  of  the  nation  formed  a chain 
that  finally  included  slave  holding  members.  This  was 
debated  through  the  evenings  of  a week,  but  no  change 
was  made  in  church  relations.  The  Rev.  Charles  Fitch 
came  to  declare  imminent  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
There  was  then  great  excitement  among  the  Adventists. 
The  year  1843  was  to  see  the  end  of  the  world,  and  pro- 
phets had  foretold  the  exact  day  — several  days,  in  fact. 
In  various  places  people  sold  all  their  property,  clad  them- 
selves in  white  robes,  and  gathered  on  hilltops,  waiting 
to  be  received  into  heaven.  Not  so  in  Oberlin.  They  de- 
bated the  question.  President  Mahan,  Professor  Morgan, 
and  Professor  Henry  Cowles  made  a heavy  home  team 
against  the  Rev.  Charles  Fitch.  The  year  1843  saw  no 
excitement  in  Oberlin,  people  did  not  even  look  for  a hill. 

I hope  that  we  are  reaching  some  conception  of  the 
Oberlin  Idea,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  put  it  into  a few 
words.  I think  the  core  of  the  Oberlin  Idea  is  a very 
old  precept  — love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  I think  that 
immense  motive  power  was  given  by  their  thought  of 
man  as  a free  being,  a creator  of  good  and  evil,  his  own 
court  of  last  appeal  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  were  saved  from  nihilism  — the  will  to  uproot  and 
destroy  — partly  by  their  innate  conservatism,  largely, 
I think,  by  their  profound  respect  for  men. 

My  thought  goes  back  to  the  three  strong  young  pro- 
fessors with  whom  I especially  associate  the  Oberlin 
Idea  — Edward  Increase  Bosworth,  who  gave  clear  ex- 
pression to  the  thought  of  God  in  human  life;  Henry 
Churchill  King,  who  taught  reverence  for  man’s  person- 
ality; William  Goodell  Frost,  who  was  constantly  seeing 
something  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  doing  it.  The 
piesence  of  God,  the  dignity  of  man,  the  duty  and  the  joy 
of  service  — perhaps  that  is  the  Oberlin  Idea. 

What  shall  we,  in  these  modern  days,  do  with  the 
Oberlin  Idea?  Exactly  what  we  ought  to  do  with  all  the 
heritage  from  the  past.  We  should  try  to  understand  it. 
We  should  use  discrimination  in  adapting  it  to  the  de- 
mands of  another  age.  And  then  we  should  use  it,  unless 
• — unless  we  are  sure  that  we  have  something  better. 


Creating  A World  Conscience* 

By  Dr.  Frank  J.  Day 


EMBEDDED  deep  in  the  consciousness  of  the  early 
Christians  was  a sense  of  obligation  to  the  entire 
world  having  its  origin  in  their  relationships  to  Jesus 
who  in  some  way  had  changed  their  outlook  from  the 
provincial  to  the  universal.  In  the  process  of  time  this 
became  to  them  a dominant  factor  and  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  action  and  conditioned  the  whole  history  of  the 
church  in  succeeding  centuries,  until  today  we  realize  that 
historical  and  contemporary  facts  of  life  make  it  clear 
that  the  man  who  persistently  shuts  himself  up  within 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  country  misses  the  very  essence 
of  the  Christian  program  of  progress. 
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In  the  development  of  Christian  internationalism  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  discount  patriotism  but  have 
failed  and  will  fail,  for  patriotism  is  a homesteading  tra- 
dition which  cannot  be  uprooted  from  the  blood  and  be- 
comes the  bond  of  many  virtues.  Patriotism  that  is  based 
on  an  exaggerated  sense  of  national  pride  can  never  live, 
but  a pride  in  the  membership  of  ones  own  nation  in  the 
great  family  of  nations  holds  all  the  elements  of  growth 
and  expansion  springing  from  sensitiveness  to  the  real 
spirit  of  Jesus.  The  purpose  of  Christian  international- 
ism is  to  bring  into  being  a world  conscience  sensitive 
to  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  issues  bound  up  in  national 
and  international  relationships. 
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Among  the  dominant  and  controlling  ideas  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  world  conscience  are: 

1.  That  Christian  internationalism  does  not  concern 
itself  so  much  with  methods  and  details  as  with  prin- 
ciples. The  Christian  internationalist  is  not  necessarily 
an  expert  on  such  questions  as  disarmament,  cutting  out 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.,  entry  into  the  league  of  nations,  etc. 
Rather  does  he  concern  himself  with  the  knowledge  and 
dissemination  of  principles  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
open  mind. 

2.  It  knows  that  the  real  struggle  is  a moral  one 
and  that  failure  to  be  sensitive  to  a national  moral  obli- 
gation is  to  miss  the  great  opportunity  of  creative  nation- 
hood. It  will  teach  men  the  moral  equivalent  of  war 
which  through  selfdiscipline  and  selfdenial  will  draw  from 
them  the  extreme  effort  in  mind  and  body  of  which  they 
are  capable. 

3.  It  will  show  that  idealism  must  never  be  shattered 
by  facing  the  stern  facts  of  present  day  life  which  show 
that  the  world  is  still  filled  with  armed  camps  and  that 


we  are  very  far  from  universal  peace.  Rather  will  it 
show  that  attitude  and  action  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  mind  rising  superior  to  the  conditioning  power  of 
current  events. 

4.  It  will  recognize  that  the  well  being  of  the  feebler 
races  forms  a sacred  trust  of  civilization.  This  has  been 
defined  as  the  most  adventurous  piece  of  idealism  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Here  the  church 
universal  makes  its  finest  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a world  conscience  through  its  world  service  pro- 
grams reaching  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

5.  It  will  realize  that  the  main  contribution  of 
Christian  internationalism  to  the  welfare  of  the  world 
must  be  intellectual  and  spiritual.  It  must  put  the  breath 
of  life  into  pacts  and  compacts.  It  must  enlist  the  finest 
scholarship  of  the  world  in  interpreting  and  applying 
all  the  principles  of  international  relationships.  It  must 
aim  for  a complete  realignment  of  the  mind  of  the  -world, 
as  President  Hoover  has  so  wisely  said,  and  see  that  all 
ideas  concerning  universal  peace  and  international  good- 
will are  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  debate. 


Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Given  By  Dr  Harold  C.  Phillips  of  Cleveland 


The  sermon  at  the  Baccalaureate 
service  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  15, 
was  given  by  Rev.  Harold  Cooke  Phil- 
lips, pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church,  Cleveland.  Others  sharing  in 
the  service  were  Dr.  Marston  S.  Free- 
man, pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional church,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Dean  Graham,  Dr.  Craig,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  of  Oberlin.  Professor 
Bruce  Davis  was  at  the  organ  and 
Professor  Raymond  Cerf  gave  a vio- 
lin solo.  Choral  music  was  furnished 
by  a choir  of  200  voices  made  up 
largely  of  alumni  and  faculty. 

Dr.  Phillips  said  in  part: 

Whatever  may  be  our  theories  of 
education  or  our  ideas  of  educational 
methods  certainly  there  is  one  fact 
upon  which  there  is  entire  unanimity 
of  opinion,  and  that  is  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  an  education.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  we  are  here  to  prepare 
ourselves,  but  for  what?  Obviously 
for  life.  To  say  that,  however,  is  to 
be  so  general  as  to  be  pointless.  Just 
what  sort  of  life  are  we  supposed  to 
be  preparing  ourselves  for? 

It  is  the  answer  to  that  question 
that  we  seek  today,  and  we  shall  at- 
tempt this  by  thinking  of  those  words 
of  Jesus,  recorded  in  Matthew’s  Gos- 
pel, the  eighteenth  chapter,  at  the 
second  verse:  "And  Jesus  called  a 
little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them,  And  said.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.” 

Let  us  then  look  at  Christ’s  symbol 
of  ultimate  truth.  Sometimes  the  in- 


direct method  of  approach  is  more 
effective  than  the  direct.  It  is  very 
hard  on  the  eyes  to  look  directly  at 
the  sun,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
look  at  the  sunlight.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  may  be  for  us  a very  vague, 
if  challenging,  concept.  But  the  thing 
that  made  Jesus  the  master  teacher 
was  that  he  could  take  the  most  sim- 
ple, obvious,  and  homelike  things  and 
make  them  symbols  of  eternal  truth. 
This  is  what  he  did  when  he  called  a 
little  child  unto  him  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Let  us  look  at 
this  symbol  of  truth. 

For  one  thing,  I believe  he  was  try- 
ing to  teach  us  that  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  personality  is  of  supreme  value. 
Yes,  personality,  even  in  its  most 
helpless,  weakest  expression — that  of 
a little  child.  A few  weeks  ago,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  I saw  some  lit- 
tle boys  down  by  the  lake.  They  were 
gambling.  They  were  prematurely 
mature.  Their  faces  were  hard.  They 
bore  all  the  signs  of  neglect.  I 
looked  up  from  them  to  those  tower- 
ing skyscrapers  lifting  their  proud 
pinacles  to  the  sky,  and  I thought, 
which  comes  first  in  our  scale  of 
values,  human  life  or  things?  The 
world  says,  “ Men  exist  for  things.” 
Christ  says,  “Things  exist  for  men.” 
There  is  something  greater  than  hav- 
ing greatness,  and  that  is  being 
great.  Our  test  of  greatness  is  pos- 
sessions and  power.  His  test  of 
greatness  was  self-development,  self- 
mastery,  self-realization.  It  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  things,  but  with  life, 
“ abundant  life.”  That  was  his  gos- 
pel. 


One  of  the  most  serious  signs  of 
these  times  is  cynicism.  How  aptly 
has  the  cynic  been  described  as  the 
man  who  knows  the  price  of  every- 
thing and  the  value  of  nothing!  Least 
of  all  does  he  know  the  value  of  per- 
sonality. He  is  having  a riotous  time 
in  satirizing  all  that  is  finest,  highest 
and  most  sacred  in  human  life.  He 
regards  man  as  being  ultimately  of  no 
more  value  or  significance  than  an 
animal,  because  he  would  take  from 
our  consciousness  the  haunting  sus- 
picion that  we  are  morally  responsi- 
ble beings,  engaged  first  and  last  and 
all  the  time  in  a moral  struggle. 
When  we  lose  the  consciousness  of 
our  moral  responsibility  and  the  as- 
surance that  our  destiny  is  fixed  by 
the  moral  choices  we  make,  of  course 
we  lose  the  thing  that  makes  us  men. 
The  fact  is  that  many  of  us  are  losing 
it,  for  cynicism  is  frightfully  contag- 
ious. There  is  much  truth  in  what 
another  has  said  recently.  “ The  great 
battle  for  moral  control,”  he  said,  “is 
not  being  lost  these  days.  It  is  sim- 
ply not  being  fought  at  all,  at  least 
in  a great  many  instances.  If  tried 
at  all,  it  has  been  found  very  difficult, 
and  difficult  and  impossible  mean  the 
same  thing  to  one  who  has  lost  his 
moral  courage.”  Thought  provoking 
words!  But  if  we  are  not  fighting  the 
moral  battle  it  is  because  we  do  not 
think  it  is  worth  fighting.  And  if  it 
is  not  worth  fighting  it  is  because  we 
do  not  sense  as  we  should  the  sacred- 
ness and  eternal  significance  of  hu- 
man personality. 

Our  college  course  should  help  us 
to  realize  this  truth  that  we  are 
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tempted  to  forget.  Wien  we  iave 
forgotten  what  we  have  been  taught, 
we  shall  not  forget  those  who  have 
taught  us.  When  we  have  forgotten 
our  classrooms,  we  shall  not  forget 
our  classmates.  Anyone  who  would 
enter  the  kingdom  of  truth  will  value 
his  own  personality,  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  There  is  only  one 
thing  more  valuable,  and  that  is  the 
personality  of  other  people.  He  will 
not  use  other  people  as  conveniences, 
nor  will  he  selfishly  use  them  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  When  he  as  a per- 
son comes  in  contact  with  other  per- 
sons he  will  realize  that  the  place 
wherein  he  stands  is  holy  ground. 

If  one  mistakes  not,  many  of  us 
are  laboring  under  the  illusion  that 
science  has  robbed  life  of  its  mystery. 
We  seem  to  be  living  in  a terribly 
matter  of  fact  world.  We  now  know 
the  facts.  What  else  is  there  to  be 
known?  But  there  is  something  great- 
er than  knowledge,  and  that  is  wis- 
dom, something  greater  than  facts, 
and  that  is  truth.  “Mysteries  must 
give  place  to  facts”  was  the  ultimat- 
um delivered  by  a scientific  writer 
sometime  ago.  But  what  utter  non- 
sense! Professor  Hocking,  of  Har- 
vard, wrote  truly  when  he  said,  "If 
intellect  is  ‘cold’  it  is  not  merely  be- 
cause it  lacks  emotional  color;  it  is 
because  it  lacks  truth.  The  cold  or 
unfeeling  individual  is  somewhere 
stupid  or  dense.”  When  we  lose  the 
capacity  for  wonder  we  lose  the  sense 
of  awe  and  of  reverence,  and  when  we 
no  longer  have  anything  to  revere  we 
are  in  a bad  way.  As  a matter  of  fact 
science  has  done  absolutely  nothing  to 
make  life  less  mysterious,  to  kill  our 
capacity  for  wonder,  and  hence  for 
reverence  — in  fact,  it  has  made  life 
infinitely  more  mysterious  and  awe 
inspiring. 

But  there  is  something  else  in  the 
spirit  of  the  child  which  gives  us  a 
key  to  the  kingdom  of  truth.  It  is 
what  Dean  Sperry  calls  unselfcon- 
sciousness. In  one  of  his  books  he 
„clla  us  that  with  a child  he  went  to 
the  railroad  station  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. In  this  station  there  was  a slot 
machine  which,  in  response  to  the 
provocative  penny  and  a little  man- 
ipulation, would  emit  an  aluminum 
slip  with  your  name  upon  it.  But  the 
child  was  embarrassed,  “with  the  only 
difficulty  which  besets  most  of  us 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the 
necessary  pennies.”  Dean  Sperry 
played  the  role  of  a benevolent  provi- 
dence. The  child  was  completely  lost 
to  the  world.  Travellers  came  and 
went,  trains  came  in  and  out,  porters 
toted  baggage.  To  all  this  the  child 


was  oblivious.  He  was  unselfcon- 
scious, and  thus  had  become  a true 
self.  He  had  found  something  suf- 
ficiently absorbing  to  make  him  for- 
get himself.  That  is  the  charm  of 
childhood. 

"We  shall  never  find  our  true  selves 
simply  by  a process  of  self-dissection 
or  analysis.  We  shall  find  our  true 
selves  when  we  somehow  forget  our- 
selves, when  we  not  only  look  in,  but 
look  out  and  up.  We  are  losing  our 
total  self  in  our  ceaseless  analysis  of 
parts.  But  “no  shivering  of  our  ex- 
istence into  bits  for  scientific  analy- 
sis will  disclose  the  secret.” 

Let  us  make  as  we  close  a final  ob- 
servation that  comes  from  Christ’s 
symbol  of  truth.  He  called  a little 
child  and  set  him  in  the  midst.  Never 
mind  how  discouraged  we  may  be  with 
life,  how  hopeless  the  future  may 
seem,  there  is  always  in  the  face  of 
a child  something  that  enkindles  the 
spirit  of  hope.  The  hope  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  child  has  a future. 
The  child  is  the  symbol  of  creative 
living.  We  enter  the  kingdom  of 
truth  when  we  too  are  creative. 

During  our  college  course  we  have 
been  trained  in  being  critical.  It  is 
well  that  we  should  be  critical.  In 
this  age  when  half  truths  are  made 
as  plausible  and  fascinating  as  they 


Commencement  came  two  weeks 
later  than  usual  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  this  year,  as  it 
was  voted  last  year  to  equalize  the 
length  of  the  two  semesters  and  to 
bring  the  number  of  actual  teaching 
days  into  substantial  conformity  with 
the  length  of  the  college  year.  The 
change  was  made  advisable  by  the 
increased  number  of  one-semester 
courses  and  the  increased  pressure  of 
work  under  the  new  curriculum. 

June  1st  was  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 
After  meeting  for  a brief  communion 
service  in  the  afternoon,  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  assembled  at 
7:30  for  the  Baccalaureate  service, 
which  was  held  in  the  First  Church. 
The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown,  who 
was  concluding  his  first  year  as  Bos- 
worth  Professor  of  Practical  Theol- 
ogy and  Human  Relations.  "Preach- 
ing with  Authority”  was  his  theme. 
Music  by  the  A Cappella  choir,  led  by 
Professor  Christiansen,  added  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  service. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held 
Monday  afternoon,  June  2,  at  4 o’clock 
when  the  degree  of  S.T.M.  was  grant- 


are,  and  when  we  have  become  such 
adepts  at  the  art  of  camouflage,  we 
shall  need  keen  critical  faculties.  But 
life  demands  more  of  us  than  merely 
being  critical,  and  that  is  being  cre- 
ative. In  Old  Testament  days  the 
children  of  Israel  were  sent  to  possess 
the  promised  land,  but  Christ  has  sent 
his  followers  upon  a more  difficult 
and  thrilling  enterprise  — namely,  not 
to  possess  the  world  that  is,  but  to 
create  the  world  that  is  not  and  ought 
to  be.  "Behold,  I make  all  things 
new.” 

Members  of  the  graduating  class, 
my  wish  for  you  is  that  you  may  en- 
ter the  kingdom  of  truth  and  may  be 
guided  by  Christ’s  symbol,  a little 
child.  May  you  discover  the  charm  of 
simplicity  and  the  greatness  of  hu- 
mility. May  you  not  be  possessed  by 
things,  and  thus  lose  your  greatest 
possession,  yourself.  May  you  never 
become  so  blase  as  to  fail  to  see  the 
mystery  of  the  commonplace,  or  so 
self-conscious  as  to  lose  the  grandeur 
of  life’s  total  meaning.  May  you  not 
simply  give  to  the  world  more  of 
what  it  already  has,  but  bring  to  it 
a quality  of  life  that  will  be  different, 
that  will  be  creative  — in  short,  may 
you  become  and  remain  in  your  spirit 
childlike,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 


ed  to  two  students,  and  the  degree  of 
B.D.  was  granted  to  nine  students. 
Dean  Graham  announced  the  award 
of  the  Monroe  Graduate  Scholarship 
for  1930-31  to  Mr.  Gale  Ritz,  who, 
he  added,  has  made  the  most  dis- 
tinguished record  achieved  by  any 
student  at  the  School  of  Theology  in 
recent  years,  with  an  average  of  high 
A.  The  highest  of  the  merit  schol- 
arships was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Ritz. 

The  commencement  address  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Frank  J.  Day  of  Mo- 
line, 111.,  upon  the  theme  “Creating  a 
Christian  World  Conscience.”  Music 
was  furnished  by  Professor  Harroun 
and  Mrs.  Hall. 

Plans  for  the  theological  banquet 
were  abruptly  changed  when  news 
came  of  Professor  MacEachron’s  trag- 
ic death  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Any- 
thing like  the  usual  festive  gathering 
from  town  and  college  seemed  inap- 
propriate; and  the  dinner  at  the  Ober- 
lin  Inn  was  changed  into  a strictly 
family  affair,  for  theological  faculty 
and  students  and  their  personal 
guests.  Dean  Graham  presided  and 
introduced  a series  of  speakers  upon 
(Continued  on  page  301,  Col.  3) 
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John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Adds  $100,000 


Further  gitt  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  to  the  building  fund  of  the  School 
of  Theology  was  announced  at  the 
Alumni  Dinner  by  President  Wilkins. 
He  generously  adds  $100,000  to  the 
$300,000  he  gave  last  year,  thus  mak- 
ing possible  the  quadrangle  as  planned 
by  Cass  Gilbert,  the  college  architect. 

Work  will  be  started  at  once  on 
the  demolition  of  Council  Hall  and  be- 
for  snow  flies  again  it  is  hoped  that 
the  new  buildings  will  be  enclosed. 
The  completed  plans  call  for  four 


buildings  around  a central  court.  The 
main  building,  facing  Lorain  street, 
will  contain  the  office,  class  rooms  and 
chapel,  the  other  buildings  will  pro- 
vide rooms  for  the  students,  library, 
and  recreation. 

It  is  expected  that  one  room  will 
be  known  as  a Finney  room.  Already 
gifts  toward  such  a room  have  been 
made  by  Mrs.  Emma  Monroe  Fitch, 
’69,  Charles  E.  Monroe,  ’77,  and  Will- 
iam C.  Cochran,  ’69. 


Faculty 


Professor  Kirke  L.  Cowdery  re- 
ceived an  honorary  master  of  arts 
degree  from  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  June  5.  Professor 
Cowdery  was  honored  for  his  long 
service  as  a college  educator  at  Ober- 
lin,  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  for  his 
World  War  record.  He  was  dean  of 
the  American  student  attachment  at 
the  University  of  Toulouse,  France, 
and  was  attached  to  the  French  Foyer 
de  Soldat. 

Professor  Jesse  F.  Mack  is  the  re- 
cipient of  an  honorary  doctor  of  lit- 
erature degree  from  Hillsdale  College, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  For  twelve  years 
Professor  Mack  was  on  the  faculty  at 
Hillsdale,  the  last  ten  of  which  he 
was  head  of  the  English  department. 
In  addition  to  the  present  honor, 
the  Michigan  school  has  twice  asked 
Professor  Mack  to  become  its  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Mack  has  been  teaching  in 
Oherlin  since  1918. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Danton 
attended  the  Sesquicentennial  celebra- 


tion at  Transylvania  University,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  when  Dr.  Braden  was  in- 
stalled as  president  of  that  institu- 
tion. Mrs.  Danton  represented  her 
alma  mater,  Goucher  College,  and  Mr. 
Danton  Oberlin  and  the  Andiron  Club 
of  New  York  City. 

President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins  at- 
tended his  thirtieth  reunion  at  Am- 
herst college  and  spoke  at  the  Am- 
herst Alumni  Luncheon  in  Amherst, 
Mass.  Ex-President  Calvin  Coolidge 
also  spoke  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
two  speeches  were  broadcast  over  a 
network  of  stations.  President  Wil- 
kins also  delivered  the  Elyria  and  Lo- 
rain (O.)  high  school  commencement 
addresses  on  June  6 and  11. 

President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on 
May  14. 

Professor  Leigh  Alexander  of  the 
classics  and  history  departments  is 
teaching  through  the  summer  session 
at  the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloom- 


ington, Ind. 

Professor  F.  Easton  Carr  will  spend 
July  and  part  of  August  at  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory on  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin. 
He  will  continue  some  investigations 
in  stellar  photometry  and  do  some 
work  with  the  newly  invented  spectro- 
helioscope. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Graham  delivered 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  on  June  8 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Professor  Herman  H.  Thornton  of 
the  French  and  Italian  departments 
sailed  for  Europe  June  18.  After 
traveling  for  a time  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  through  the  summer, 
Professor  Thornton  will  take  a course 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Dr.  Bradshaw  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  resolution  committee 
of  the  American  Student  Health  As- 
sociation. 

(Continued  from  page  300) 
COMMENCEMENT  AT  THE  GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
the  theme,  “The  Ideal  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry.”  Mr.  Escott  spoke  for 
the  graduating  class,  Mr.  Hampart- 
zoumian  for  the  graduate  students, 
Mr.  Harvey  for  the  M.A.  candidates, 
Mr.  Owen  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  active  ministry,  Mr.  Partridge 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mission- 
ary, and  Professor  Budington  on  be- 
half of  the  college  faculty.  The  ban- 
quet will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  participated  in  it  as  an  occasion 
characterized  by  an  uncommonly 
warm  sense  of  fellowship,  which  was 
only  accentuated  by  the  tragic  event 
which  gave  a serious  turn  to  all 
thoughts.  W.  M.  H. 


Seniors  of  1930  at  the  Alumni  Reception  in  their  Honoi 
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Honorary  Degrees  Presented 


Candidates  for  Honorary  Degrees  were  presented  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  degrees  conferred  by  President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins.  The  char- 
acterizations were  as  follows: 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 


Ernest  Caleb  Pye 

President,  School  o£  Religion,  Athens, 
Greece 

Presented  by  Professor  Fiske 
Mr.  President,  I take  pleasure  in 
presenting,  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  President 
Ei-nest  Caleb  Pye  of  the  Union  School 
of  Religion  in  Athens:  Minister, 

Teacher,  Writer,  Lecturer,  Adminis- 
trator, but  first  and  always  Mission- 
ary of  the  Cross  to  a crucified  race 
whose  persecutions  and  hardships  he 
has  shared,  whose  education,  relief 
and  rehabilitation  he  has  helped  to 
accomplish,  and  whose  personal  devo- 
tion he  has  deservedly  won. 

Until  driven  out  by  the  Turks  he 
was  teacher  in  Anatolia  College  and 
in  the  Western  Turkey  Theological 
Seminary.  After  the  war  he  served 
as  ambassador  of  American  goodwill 
in  charge  of  Armenian  Relief  in  the 
Near  East,  in  the  heart-breaking  task 
of  salvaging  the  remnant  of  an  ex- 
patriated people. 

Founder  and  dean  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  School  of  Religion 
in  Athens,  serving  future  leaders  of 
many  races  in  the  hospitable  land  of 
Greece,  he  is  also  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  for  churches 
and  schools  of  the  four  large  refugee 
settlements  in  and  around  Athens, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls  at  Sa- 
lonika. 

To  this  varied  work  as  mission- 
ary, educator,  ambassador  of  goodwill 
and  savior  of  a distressed  people,  he 
has  brought  the  rich  resources  of  dis- 
tinguished scholarship,  the  quiet  re- 
serves of  a personality  of  oft-proven 
leadership,  the  rare  capacity  and  wis- 
dom for  harmonizing  mutually  jeal- 
ous races,  with  an  unusual  spiritual 
genius  which  perhaps  explains  it  all.” 

Ernest  Caleb  Pye,  minister  of  truth 
eternally  new  to  those  lands  where 
shone  of  old  the  glory  that  was 
Greece,  rescuer  of  the  persecuted, 
builder  of  international  goodwill, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Robert  Henry  Cowley 

Physician,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky 

Presented  by  Dr.  Bradshaw 
Mr.  President,  I have  the  honor  to 
present  Dr.  Robert  Henry  Cowley  as 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science.  In  his  chosen  profession  he 
has  carved  out  a career  which  de- 


mands the  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues. His  research  has  estab- 
lished the  validity  of  a new  method 
of  preventing  a treacherous  disease, 
and  has  reduced  a complicated  thera- 
peutic technique  to  a simple  measure 
available  for  use  by  every  physician 
in  the  country.  A master,  amid  his 
mountains,  of  the  art  and  science  of 
medicine  and  of  surgery,  loved  by 
his  colleagues  and  his  patients,  always 
remembering  the  lofty  traditions  of 
his  profession  and  religiously  avoid- 
ing the  many  opportunities  to  com- 
mercialize his  abilities,  without  the 
anticipation  of  reward  he  was  given 
his  full  strength  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Robert  Henry  Cowley,  messenger  of 
mercy  whose  feet  are  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains,  beloved  phy- 
sician, invisibly  crowned  with  un- 
numbered gratitudes,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science. 

John  Raphael  Rogers 

Inventor  of  the  Linotype,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Presented  by  Professor  Taylor 
Modern  life  is  peculiarly  depend- 
ent on  the  rapid  transmission  of  in- 
formation to  the  reading  public.  For 
more  than  four  hundred  years  after 
Gutenberg  invented  the  press,  compo- 
sition of  the  printed  page  was  labor- 
iously performed  by  hand.  It  was  not 
until  the  process  of  publication  was 
freed  from  this  handicap  that  the 
general  public  became  the  reading 
public.  For  this  transformation  Mr. 
John  Raphael  Rogers  bears  a large 
share  of  responsibility,  as  inventor 
and  developer  of  the  linotype  ma- 
chine. The  thousandfold  increase  in 
facility  of  publication  thus  inaugu- 

rated, has  contributed  heavily  to  gen- 
eral education. 

But  education  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rogers  in  yet  closer  ways.  As  a 

trustee  for  many  years  of  two  col- 
leges, each  making  its  unique  contri- 
bution, and  through  long  and  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  Mr.  Rogers 
has  given  of  his  boundless  energy, 

sound  judgment  and  rich  business 
experience  to  the  youth  of  this  gen- 
eration at  home  and  abroad.  It  is 

with  singular  gratification,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I present,  as  a candidate 
for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science,  Mr.  John  Raphael  Rogers, 
an  Oberlin  graduate  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  the  class  of  1875. 

John  Raphael  Rogers,  magician  by 
the  touch  of  whose  wand  the  writ- 


ten word  is  multiplied  for  all  man- 
kind, educator  in  his  own  right  and 
through  long  and  faithful  trustee- 
ship, the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
George  Stanton  Addams 

Judge,  Probate  Court,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Presented  by  Professor  Geiser 
Mr.  President,  Oberlin  College  has 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  been 
born  in  a struggle  to  add  to  our  tra- 
ditional ideals  of  liberty  and  justice, 
the  idea  of  humanity.  True  to  this 
idea,  our  College  was  the  first  to  ex- 
tend the  advantages  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  all  citizens  regardless  of 
sex,  color  or  race,  and  in  doing  so 
helped  in  laying  the  spiritual  founda- 
tion of  the  work  completed  by  the 
great  emancipator,  Lincoln.  It  re- 
mained, however,  for  a later  genera- 
tion to  extend  social  and  humane 
rights  to  the  less  favored  mothers  of 
our  race,  and  to  young  children,  chil- 
dren of  whom  it  was  said  of  old, 
“ Suffer  them  and  forbid  them  not.” 
Among  the  pioneers  of  this  new  move- 
ment, Mr.  President,  a son  of  Quaker 
ancestry  and  a son  of  our  own  Alma 
Mater,  stood  foremost.  Author  of  the 
first  children’s  code  in  America, 
creator  of  the  first  Ohio  State  Wel- 
fare Department,  of  the  first  law  in 
Ohio  providing  for  mother’s  pensions, 
of  many  welfare  laws  and  institu- 
tions that  have  become  models  for  all 
other  states,  he  has  rendered  a na- 
tional service  of  supreme  importance. 
The  great  English  philosopher  and 
jurist,  Jeremy  Bentham,  has  wisely 
said  that  “great  rulers  are  uncom- 
mon, but  great  lawgivers  very  rare.” 
A virtual  lawgiver  for  many  years, 
with  an  unusually  long  period  of  pub- 
lic service  in  the  noblest  of  the  pro- 
fessions, the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, always  blending  common  sense 
with  the  rigid  requirements  of  the 
law,  tempering  justice  with  mercy 
which  is  above  the  law,  modest,  self- 
effacing,  honest  and  courageous,  lib- 
eral in  the  best  sense,  a worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  late,  noble  Judge  Had- 
den, whose  memory  we  all  revere; 
with  this  background  of  service,  so 
true  to  Oberlin’s  highest  ideals,  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  to 
give  public  recognition  to  the  dis- 
tinguished achievements  of  one  of 
our  own  sons,  and  I therefore  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Judge 
Stanton  Addams  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

George  Stanton  Addams,  just  and 
honored  judge,  creator  of  widely 
influential  statutes  and  institutions 
designed  to  safeguard  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  mothers  and 
children,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 
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NOTABLES  AT  COMMENCEMENT 
ROGERS,  ADDAMS,  WILKINS,  BORCHARD,  PATTERSON, 
PYE,  COWLEY,  WICKENDEN 


William  Elgin  Wickenden 

President,  Case  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence, Cleveland,  Ohio 
Presented  by  Professor  McCullough 
Mr.  President,  we  of  Oberlin  gladly 
join  with  Case  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence in  honoring  the  man  she  has 
called  to  bear  her  highest  honor  and 
her  greatest  burden;  and  we  rejoice 
in  welcoming  him  to  so  prominent 
and  useful  place  in  the  educational 
work  of  his  native  State. 

After  his  graduation  from  Denison 
College  he  was  first  a teacher  of  en- 
gineering students  and  then  led  the 
personnel  work  of  three  of  the  na- 
tion’s greatest  industrial  organiza- 
tions. Later  he  became  director  of 
investigation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 
Thus  he  combines  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  industry  and 
engineering  with  an  understanding  of 
the  educational  needs  of  the  tech- 
nical student. 

As  society  searches  for  its  leaders 
for  the  next  generation  he  is  ready 
to  offer  it  young  engineers  who  unite 
the  economic,  the  humanistic  and  the 
truly  scientific  with  their  technical 
education;  men  trained  for  leisure 
and  for  civic  leadership  as  well  as 
for  productive  work;  men  whose  cul- 
ture rests  on  experiment  and  obser- 
vation and  not  entirely  on  tradition 
and  precedent;  men  ready  to  venture 
new  art,  philosophy,  ethics,  religion, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a new  age. 

I have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  to 
present  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  a kindly  teacher,  an 
experienced  administrator,  a real 
scholar,  a sympathetic  and  friendly 
man,  William  Elgin  Wickenden. 

WrixiAM  Elgin  Wickenden,  maker  of 
machines  and  of  men,  champion  of 
man’s  mastery  of  the  machine, 
prophet  of  the  integration  of  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


Pictures  Given  to  Library 

The  Boys  and  Girls  room  in  the 
library  has  been  made  more  attractive 
by  the  hanging  of  two  pictures  recent- 
ly presented  by  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Warren  W.  Cline,  m’15,  and  his 
children  have  installed  as  a memorial 
to  their  wife  and  mother  a beautiful 
colored  reproduction  of  a painting  by 
Joseph  Uprka,  a noted  Czech  artist. 
Mrs.  Cline,  -who  as  Miss  Hallie 
Thomas  was  in  charge  of  the  work 
with  children  in  our  library  In  1914, 
died  in  China  about  a year  ago  just 
as  the  family  was  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica on  furlough.  Mr.  Cline  is  spend- 
ing this  year  in  New  York  City  work- 


ing with  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the 
National  Councils  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  second  picture  is  the  gift  of 
Miss  Helen  Martin,  ’ll,  now  profes- 
sor in  the  School  of  Library  Science 
at  Western  Reserve  University.  This 
also  is  in  gay  and  lovely  colors,  a re- 
production of  a painting  entitled 
“Spring”  by  Herta  Zuchermann,  a pu- 
pil of  the  famous  Professor  Cizek  in 
Vienna. 


Conservatory  Graduates 

Appear  in  Concerts 

The  commencement  concert  of  the 
School  Music  Department  took  place 
on  June  13.  The  program  was  made 
up  of  arrangements  by  the  graduates. 
The  college  band  assisted,  as  did  an 
orchestra  and  various  combinations. 
The  closing  part  consisted  of  arrange- 
ments for  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
final  number  was  “Hail,  Aviator,” 
written  by  Saint-Saens  just  a month 
before  his  death  and  given  to  his 
friend,  Walter  Damrosch.  There  was 
fine  variety  in  the  program  and  the 
young  conductors — each  number  being 
conducted  by  a different  student — 
gained  excellent  results  from  their 
groups. 

The  concerts  of  the  Bachelor  of  Mu- 
sic graduates  of  the  Conservatory 
were  held  on  Saturday  morning  in 
Warner  Hall  and  Saturday  evening  in 
Finney  Chapel.  The  conservatory  or- 
chestra assisted  at  both  performances. 
The  average  performance  was  high 
this  year  and  the  programs  of  un- 
usual interest.  It  was  noticeable  (hat 


this  year  the  program  included  but 
two  organ  numbers  and  but  one  group 
of  songs.  There  were,  however,  three 
string  majors,  including  a ’celloist. 
The  orchestra  in  the  introductory  part 
of  the  Beethoven  Concerto  in  G minor 
played  with  a beauty  and  certainty 
that  was  quite  superior. 


The  Olympian 

High  in  the  cloud-capped  pinnacle 
of  Peters  Tower,  in  what  would  be 
the  fifth  story.  The  Olympian  will 
have  its  office.  The  name  of  the  new 
monthly  magazine  was  chosen  partly 
because  the  superb  location  of  the 
office  will  enable  the  editors  to  ob- 
serve all  that  takes  place  in  Oberlin. 
"The  Olympian  will  tower  into  the 
sky  even  higher  than  the  astronomy 
laboratory.” 

This  literary  magazine,  edited  by 
Howard  Doust,  ’31,  will  make  its  first 
appearance  in  Freshman  Week  next 
September  and  will  be  published  on 
the  10th  of  each  month  thereafter,  ac- 
cording to  the  editors.  The  price  per 
year  is  $1.75.  Address:  Box  185, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


New  Walks  in  Oberlin 

Shortly  before  Commencement  new 
stone  walks  were  laid  connecting  the 
Men’s  Building  with  Finney  Chapel, 
the  Administration  Building,  Rice 
Hall,  and  Warner  Gymnasium.  The 
improvement,  which  is  indeed  wel- 
come, was  completed  at  a cost  of  ap- 
proximately $2,000. 
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Track  Ends  Strong 

By  William  Chamberlain,  ’33 


Three  Oberlin  athletic  teams  cleaned 
up  their  yearly  scrolls  during  the 
past  month,  the  track  team  especially 
shining  in  this  cleaning  up  process' — 
another  dual  meet  to  their  credit  and, 
most  important  o£  all,  the  Big  Six 
championship. 

In  their  final  dual  meet  o£  the  sea- 
son, Coach  Kinsey’s  tracksters  de- 
feated Western  Reserve  by  a score 
of  100  1-3  points  to  30  2-3.  The  Yeo- 
men took  twelve  out  of  fifteen  first 
places,  twelve  seconds  and  ten  thirds. 
Barnes,  as  usual,  took  first  in  the 
100,  220,  and  220  low  hurdles,  and 
ran  as  anchor  man  on  the  relay 
team.  Imhoff  turned  in  second  high 
score  of  ten  points  in  the  broad  and 
high  jumps,  and  Service  took  his 
customary  first  in  the  mile.  Firsts 
were  also  turned  in  by  Dunham, 
Hollands,  Phillips,  Novotny,  and 
Chapman.  It  was  a good  meet,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Yeomen 
won  by  so  large  a score. 

The  grand  finale  of  Coach  Kinsey’s 
team  came  on  May  31st  when  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  copped  the  Big  Six 
meet  at  Wooster  with  a grand  total 
of  56  points  against  27%  points  of 
Wooster,  Muskingum  and  Case,  tying 
for  second  place.  Jim  Barnes,  run- 
ning for  the  last  time  in  an  Oberlin 
track  suit,  took  firsts  in  the  220  and 
220  low  hurdles,  and  second  in  the 
100,  and  also  ran  again  as  anchor 
man  in  the  relay.  Service  took  firsts 
in  the  mile  and  two-mile,  and  Hol- 
lands took  the  440  in  50.2  seconds, 
just  one  second  slower  than  the  Big 
Six  record.  Gaige,  Novotny,  Imhoff, 
Knepper,  Chapman  and  Phillips  took 
their  share  of  points  to  figure  in  the 
Oberlin  win.  The  meet  was  unques- 
tionably all  Oberlin,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  a walkaway.  The  Yeomen 
tracksters  deserve  a lot  of  credit  for 
their  performance  that  afternoon, 
however.  We  are  only  sorry  that 
there  are  some  of  them,  Jim  Barnes 
especially,  who  will  not  be  with  us 
next  year. 

Coach  Throner’s  baseball  team  did 
not  finish  the  season  quite  as  bright- 
ly as  they  started,  but  they  have  no 
mean  record.  On  their  western  trip 
the  22rul  of  last  month  the  Throner- 
ites  had  some  rather  hard  luck.  They 
lost  their  game  to  the  U.  of  M.  6 to  5. 
The  game  was  a heart-breaker.  Butz- 
berger  pitched  for  the  first  time 
and  did  well  at  bat  and  on  the 
mound.  He  got  a home  run  in  the 
seventh  inning.  The  game  with  Ypsi- 
lanti  on  the  next  day  was  called  on 


account  of  rain  in  the  fifth  inning. 
At  that  time  the  Yeomen  were  on  the 
short  end  of  a 4 to  0 score.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  Crimson  and  Gold 
lost  to  Michigan  State  by  three  runs, 
Biel  pitching.  The  game  was  good, 
considering  the  fact  that  State  was 
expected  to  give  Oberlin  a real  drub- 
bing. On  May  29  Oberlin  took  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Mount  Union, 
which  team  the  Yeomen  had  con- 
quered earlier  in  the  season.  Beattie 
and  Biel  pitched,  but  they  both  had 
poor  support  in  the  infield.  Ficlten 
got  a triple  in  the  third,  but  outside 
of  that  the  Yeomen  hitting  was  poor. 
The  game  with  Reserve  the  following 
Monday  was  cancelled  on  account  of 
Coach  MacEachron’s  death. 

On  Saturday  of  Commencement 
week  two  games  were  played  with 
Wooster.  The  forenoon  game  in  Ober- 
lin was  lost  by  a 7 to  5 score  and 
was  a decidedly  good  game.  Oberlin 
might  have  been  on  the  long  end  of 
the  score  had  her  hitting  in  the 
pinches  been  better.  The  afternoon 
game  down  at  Wooster  was  a walk- 
away for  the  Presbyterians.  W.  Inery 
led  his  team  with  four  singles  and  a 
walk.  Others  of  the  team  followed 
and  Oberlin  never  had  a chance. 

In  the  racket  sport,  Coach  Kira- 
eofe’s  men  defeated  Kenyon  decisive- 
ly, 6 to  0,  on  May  24.  Mark  played 
No.  1 for  Oberlin,  Reischauer  played 
No.  2,  Lindsay  played  No.  3,  and  Ty- 
ler played  No.  4.  All  won  their 
matches.  On  May  31  the  Oberlin 
tennis  team  went  to  the  state  tourna- 
ment at  Gambier.  At  the  tourna- 
ment Mark  was  defeated  in  the  sec- 
ond round,  and  Reischauer  reached 
the  semi-finals.  The  doubles  combi- 
nation of  Reischauer  and  Andy  Lind- 
say lost  in  the  finals,  although  they 
put  up  a great  fight  against  Mos- 
kowitz  and  Flax  from  Cincinnati. 

All  in  all,  the  whole  spring  sport 
program  has  been  exceptional  in  every 
respect.  There  was  the  usual  num- 
ber of  seniors  on  all  teams.  These 
places  will  have  to  be  filled  next 
year,  but  those  places  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily filled  before.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  filled 
again.  Intramurally,  the  spring  sea- 
son was  a success,  and  that  success 
is  due  again  to  Dr.  Nichols  and  his 
staff  of  managers,  of  which  a nucleus 
for  next  year’s  staff  has  already  been 
formed,  with  Clough  and  Payne  as 
Senior  managers.  Great  things  are 
again  expected  of  them. 


Varsity 

We  were  fortunate  in  that  we  were 
able  to  start  the  year  without  any 
change  in  staff.  In  addition  to  the 
coaches  of  the  previous  year  we  were 
greatly  aided  in  football  by  John 
Fleming,  ’28,  who  spent  the  month 
of  his  vacation,  September  15  to  Oc- 
tober 15,  in  Oberlin.  Professor  Nils- 
son, assistant  professor  of  economics, 
a former  Tufts  player,  also  gave  in- 
valuable service  throughout  the  en- 
tire season. 

Due  to  early  and  serious  injuries 
to  important  backfield  men,  the  foot- 
ball team  never  reached  potential 
strength.  Thus  our  offense  was  great- 
ly weakened.  Defensively  our  team 
play  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
except  in  the  27-0  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Wooster.  Our  football  record  was 
four  defeats  and  four  victories. 

Of  the  twelve  games  of  the  regular 
basketball  season  Oberlin  won  five 
and  lost  seven.  On  the  holiday  vaca- 
tion trip  Chicago  was  defeated  on  her 
own  floor  18-15.  Several  of  the  games 
lost  were  by  very  close  scores.  The 
season  ended  with  three  straight 
victories;  the  last  over  our  strong 
rivals,  Mt.  Union,  was  especially 
pleasing. 

The  track  season  began  with  an 
early  defeat  by  the  strong  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  but  this  was 
followed  by  successive  victories  over 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  Ohio  Northern,  Woos- 
ter and  Reserve.  A defeat  adminis- 
tered by  Miami  at  Oxford  was  atoned 
for  by  a brilliant  victory  in  the  Big 
Six  meet  at  Wooster  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  Oberlin  won  first  place 
cup  and  the  relay  cup  with  a score 
of  56.  Her  nearest  rivals  were  Case, 
Wooster  and  Muskingum,  tied  at 
27%  points  each. 

The  baseball  team  started  out 
brilliantly  with  five  straight  victories. 
After  playing  a fine  series  of  games 
on  the  Michigan  trip,  all  three  de- 
feats, University  of  Michigan  5-6  (10 
innings),  Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 
lege 0-4,  Michigan  State  College  0-3, 
the  team  seemed  never  able  to  get 
going  again  and  the  season  faded  out 
in  two  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Woos- 
ter on  Commencement  Saturday. 

The  tennis  team  experienced  the 
most  successful  season  in  years.  Ten 
matches  were  won,  one  lost,  and  one 
tied.  Our  doubles  team  were  runners 
up  in  the  state  tournament. 

On  the  whole  the  year  ’29-’30  was 
one  of  sanity  and  satisfaction  under 
existing  conditions.  More  men  of 
high  school  athletic  experience  would 
strengthen  our  teams. 
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Girls’  Athletic  Recreation  This  Year 


The  year  is  over,  the  best  year  in 
the  history  of  the  W.  A.  A.  — for  it 
was  May  14th,  1930,  that  announce- 
ment was  made  in  chapel  of  the  won- 
derful gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop 
M.  Crane,  which  will  make  possible 
the  dreams  of  the  girls  for  a swim- 
ming pool.  Plans  are  already  start- 
ed and  the  sound  of  rejoicing  is  heard 
everywhere.  For  years  the  girls  have 
been  using  the  pool  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Elyria.  It  being  a men’s  pool,  we 
used  it  at  a time  when  it  was  not  in 
use  by  them,  namely,  between  12:00 
noon  and  2:00  p.  m.  This  meant  that 
the  followers  of  Neptune  must  go 
without  their  lunch,  cut  chapel  and 
pay  their  carfare  to  Elyria  and  back. 
There  were,  however,  136  girls  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
Eighteen  took  the  Red  Cross  Examin- 
er’s tests  and  thirteen  the  senior  Red 
Cross  Life  Saving  tests  in  the  spring. 
Next  year  we  will  have  our  own  pool. 

There  have  been  many  high  spots 
during  the  year.  The  offerings  in 
recreation  for  all  have  increased  in 
number  and  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  opportunity.  There  were 
about  seventy  would-be  William  Tells 
shooting  at  the  bull’s-eye  on  Dickin- 
son Field. 

The  first  social  event  of  the  year 
was  a “Nautical  Dance”  at  the  men’s 
gym  in  the  middle  of  October.  The 
guests  of  honor  were  Admiral  Moul- 
ton, Rear  Admiral  Klingenhagen,  and 
Commodor  Nash.  Captain  von  Wenck 
and  Admiral  Moulton  led  the  grand 
march.  The  gymnasium  was  cleverly 
decorated  with  pictures  of  sea-going 
boats.  Around  the  edge  of  the  gym- 
nasium were  the  boat  rail  and  many 
comfortable  steamer  chairs. 

Marjorie  Estabrook  and  Minnie 
Bowen  took  the  title  of  double  champs 
in  tennis,  while  Elizabeth  Denton  be- 
came high  point  scorer  in  archery. 
The  All-Star  hockey  game  was  played 
Thanksgiving  morning  ’mid  gusts  of 
snow  on  a white  field.  Marjorie  Esta- 
brook, captain  of  West  Point,  led  her 
team  to  victory  by  the  score  of  6-0. 
Louise  Morse  was  captain  of  Annapolis. 

Volleyball  came  into  its  own  at 
Oberlin  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
So  many  girls  came  out  for  the  game 
that  second  teams  had  to  be  chosen. 
In  the  tournament  it  was  again  the 
sophomores  and  juniors  struggling  for 
first  place.  In  this  attempt  the  jun- 
iors were  more  successful  and  finally 
managed  to  down  the  class  of  ’32. 
Miss  Hughitt  was  the  coach  responsi- 
ble for  the  popularity  of  this  compar- 


atively new  sport  at  Oberlin.  Adella 
Clark,  ’30,  was  student  manager. 

The  campcraft  classes  at  the  “com- 
pany” dinner  baked  biscuits  in  the  re- 
flector oven  and  roasted  half  a dozen 
legs  of  lamb.  Some  fine  pictures  of 
the  event  are  on  exhibition. 

The  classes  in  interpretative  danc- 
ing gave  a program  in  the  beautiful 
outdoor  theatre  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
of  Mrs.  Amy  Shuey  Bookwalter,  ’07, 
newly  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  It  was  a rare 
opportunity  for  the  girls.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bookwalter  left  nothing  undone 
which  could  be  done  for  their  comfort 
and  were  most  gracious  hosts. 

The  Yale-Princeton  basketball  game 
came  at  the  end  of  a season  during 
■which  over  200  girls  had  played  the 
game.  The  visiting  referee  comment- 
ed on  the  wonderful  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm of  Oberlin  women.  The  col- 
orful, sparkling  and  original  stunts 
brought  every  girl  into  the  picture. 

In  tennis,  this  spring,  Marjorie  Es- 
tabrook, ’30,  president  of  the  O.  C. 
club,  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
harpist  for  the  Glee  club,  won  the 
tournament. 

In  order  to  give  every  girl  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  the  activity  in 
which  she  could  find  the  best  recrea- 
tion, the  W.  A.  A.  also  sponsored 
golf,  baseball,  quoits,  clogging,  tumb- 
ling, and  track.  Canoe  tests  were 
given  out  at  the  lake.  A new  cis- 
tern has  been  built  at  Hanna  Cottage 
so  that  groups  can  go  out  there  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  they  have  hereto- 
fore. At  Commencement  time  two 
groups  went  out  for  reunions. 

At  a formal  meeting  of  the  Wom- 
en’s League  in  the  Chapel  June  5, 
Bitty  von  Wenck,  president  of  the 
Women’s  Athletic  Association  for 
1929  1930,  officially  turned  over  her 
office  to  Jean  Ball,  president  elect. 
The  other  officers  for  next  year  are: 
vice-president,  Katherine  McCullough; 
secretary,  Jane  Griswold;  finance, 
Alice  Roosa;  publicity,  Martha  Wood- 
mancy;  fall  sport  manager,  Alberta 
Wilson;  winter  sport  manager,  Kath- 
erine Hoff;  spring  sport  manager, 
Margaret  Heeley;  hockey,  Helen  Hor- 
ton; basketball,  Elizabeth  Reeder; 
baseball,  Marjorie  Beck;  swimming, 
Martha  Woodmancy;  and  tennis, 
Minnie  Bowen. 

O.  C.  Club  has  been  an  active  or- 
ganization this  year.  The  new  point 
system  was  revised  and  will  go  into 
effect  with  the  class  entering  in  the 
fall  of  1930.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to 
abolish  points,  and  the  revision  of 


the  old  system  is  a step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  Soph-Frosh  scrap  for  women  is 
directed  by  the  O.  C.  Club.  It  is  they 
-who  keep  at  least  outward  peace  and 
who  judge  the  winners. 

High  school  day  found  the  club 
girls  in  their  white  O.  C.  sweaters  and 
acting  as  guides  for  our  many  young- 
er visitors,  directing  them  around  the 
campus  and  pointing  out  interesting 
places. 

If  the  plans  for  the  summer  are  car- 
ried out,  there  will  be  two  drinking 
fountains  and  a fireplace  on  Galpin 
Field  before  fall.  They  wTill  be  built 
with  stones  that  the  geology  depart- 
ment is  interested  in.  We  also 
hope  to  have  a hill  on  the  field,  the 
only  thing  of  its  kind  in  captivity  (or 
Oberlin)  north  of  the  " raging  Plum.” 
We  will  have  to  wait  several  years 
for  the  2000  trees  out  there  to  grow 
into  a forest,  but  -we  hope  larger  trees 
will  be  sent  us  by  friends  who  are 
interested,  and  we  will  label  them  and 
watch  them  grow.  Our  field  should 
prove  to  be  a real  recreation  spot  for 
any  who  find  their  life-giving  joy  in 
the  great  out-of-doors. 


O.  C.  Club  Luncheon 

Some  forty  old  and  new  members 
attended  the  O.  C.  club  luncheon  in 
the  Methodist  church  Saturday  noon, 
June  14.  The  three  members  recent- 
ly taken  in  gave  a very  clever  stunt. 
They  were:  Ruth  Waltenbaugh,  ’31, 
Jean  MacKenzie,  ’32,  and  Winona 
Jack,  ’31. 

Marjorie  Estabrook,  ’30,  spoke  as 
the  retiring  president  and  Elizabeth 
Reeder,  ’31,  as  the  incoming  president. 


Ecology  Trip  West 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  and  his 
ecology  students  left  Oberlin  June  18 
on  the  annual  summer  school  trip. 
Dr.  Jones  announced  this  to  be  the 
last  time  he  will  lead  such  a trip  as 
he  is  retireing  from  active  teaching 
at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  itinerary  includes  Grand  Can- 
yon, Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Santa  Barbara,  Mesa  Verde  Park,, 
Bryce’s  Canyon,  Zion  Canyon,  Yose- 
mite  Valley,  Mona  Lake,  Y'ellowstone 
National  Park,  Big  Horn  Mountains, 
Black  Hills,  and  Bad  Lands. 

Professor  George  H.  Danton  is 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
asserting  that  there  are  102  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  members  living  in  Oberlin,  ex- 
clusive of  transitory  student  popula- 
tion, making  an  average  of  1 to  41. 
This  is  a better  rate  than  in  Prince- 
ton, as  recently  given  in  the  Times. 
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Above  Pompeii,  by  Ernest  Hatch  Wil- 
kins. The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1930.  Pp.  ix,  73. 

The  greater  part  of  this  little  hook 
by  President  Wilkins  is  made  up  of 
a series  of  talks  which  were  pre- 
pared for  college  audiences  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Oberlin 
College;  but  we  have  here  more 
than  the  conventional  talks  usually 
delivered  on  such  occasions,  for  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  find  in  it  not 
merely  sound  ideas  expressed  in  pol- 
ished literary  form  but  a Weltan- 
schauung by  one  who  not  only  sees 
the  reality  of  the  past,  but  who  also 
believes  that  the  future,  though  past- 
given,  “ must  not  be  past-bound.” 
Such  titles  as  “Above  Pompeii,” 
“ Truth  Increasing,”  Art  as  Spiritual 
Energy,”  “ The  Shapes  of  Life,” 
and  “ Liberalism,”  suggest  the  var- 
ied themes  discussed.  Their  treat- 
ment reveals  a critical  mind  that  pro- 
duces its  thoughts  on  a metal  tablet, 
with  steeled  dye,  sharp  and  clear;  at 


In  this  ex- 
work Mr.  Lindquist  offers 
young  pianists — as  well  as  more  ad- 
vanced ones — a veritable  tonic  for  the 
fingers. 

The  Bookshop  Mystery,  by  James 
Saxon  Childers,  ’20.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York. 
1930.  $2.00. 

“ That  is  a good  book,  Dad,”  said 
my  twelve-year-old  as  he  closed  The 
Bookshop  Mystery.  He  was  lying  flat 
on  his  stomach  in  bed  and  should 
have  been  asleep  two  hours  before, 
but  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fin- 
ish the  book  he  had  begun  the  eve- 
ning before.  I had  brought  it  home 
and  left  it  on  the  library  table.  The 
title  had  caught  his  eye  and  in  a few 
minutes  he  was  deep  in  it.  He  had 
to  be  driven  to  bed  the  first  night, 
the  second  night  he  finished  it.  And 


now  he  has  it  autographed,  for  noth- 
ing less  would  satisfy  him  when  he 
learned  that  the  author  was  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Childers  has  taken  the  old  fac- 
tors of  love  and  political  intrigue, 
clothed  them  anew  and  given  us  a 
fascinating  tale.  It  is  not  filled  with 
impossible  characters  and  scenes  as 
are  so  many  of  this  type  of  novel. 
The  chief  character  may  be  a little 
more  innocent  and  unsuspecting  than 
some  of  us,  but  he  is  nevertheless  a 
perfectly  possible  individual. 

The  story  centers  about  a book, 
much  desired  by  several  nations,  and 
the  efforts  of  their  secret  agents  to 
secure  it.  The  author’s  knowledge  of 
old  manuscripts  and  his  delight  in 
discussing  them  is  clearly  evident, 
but  does  not  bore  the  non-bibliophile. 
The  small  boy’s  judgment  of  the  book 
is  a correct  one.  J.  G.  Olmstead. 


Suggested  Reading 


New  Book  by  President  Wilkins 

tised  in  different  keys, 
cellent 


times  coldly  analytical,  but  always  log- 
ical and  sometimes  deeply  poetical,  as 
the  translation  from  the  poem  by  Car- 
ducci — and  the  original  poem  at  the 
end — show.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  work  with  perfection,  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  book-making, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  discrimi- 
nating taste  and  fine  phrasing  of  its 
contents.  This  book  will  bear  repeat- 
ed reading,  for  it  has  permanent  val- 
ues, multum  in  parvo. 

Karl  F.  Geiser. 

“ Technical  Variants  on  Hanon’s 
Exercises,”  by  Orville  A.  Lind- 
quist, c’01,  published  by  Arthur  P. 
Schmidt  Co.,  Boston. 

Musical  America  for  May  25,  1930, 
has  the  following  to  say  about  Pro- 
fessor Lindquist’s  book:  “This  is  a 

new  addition  to  Schmidt’s  Educa- 
tional Series  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended  to  teachers  and 
students  of  the  piano.  The  French 
musician,  Charles-Louis  Hanon  (1820- 
1900),  in  his  first  book  of  “The  Vir- 
tuoso Pianist”  evolved  a series  of 
simple  but  potent  finger  exercises 
which  have  been  used  for  decades  by 
some  of  the  world’s  greatest  piano 
pedagogues  in  their  teaching.  Mr. 
Lindquist,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
has  re-edited  twelve  of  these  exer- 
cises and  added  to  each  his  brilliantly 
conceived  “variants”— paraphrases  of 
them  in  a wide  variety  of  rhythms 
and  tonal  effects  (legato,  staccato,  ac- 
cented and  held  notes)  and  combina- 
tions of  all.  In  a short,  lucid  pref- 
ace, it  is  explained  how  easily  these 
passages  may  be  transposed  and  prac- 


The  Theatre;  Three  Thousand  Years 
of  Drama,  Acting  and  Stagecraft, 
by  Sheldon  Warren  Cheney.  Long- 
mans. 1929.  Mr.  Cheney  traces  the 
growth  of  the  physical  stage,  the 
forms  of  acting  and  the  changes  in 
the  concept  of  the  drama  through 
Greek  and  Roman  tragedy  and  com- 
edy, oriental  art,  the  medieval  pe- 
riod, the  Renaissance,  the  theater 
of  Spain,  the  influence  of  the  Puri- 
tans, the  French  influence  of  Ra- 
cine and  Moliere,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  opera,  up  to  the  present 
time. 

This  summary,  no  less  than  the 
title  itself,  betrays  the  fact  that 
this  is  no  slight  volume.  Indeed, 
with  approximately  six  hundred 
pages  and  more  than  two  hundred 
illustrations,  it  is  not  a book  to  be 
skimmed  lightly  in  an  evening’s 
reading.  It  is  just  what  it  claims 
to  be,  a comprehensitve  history  of 
the  theatre — the  first  to  be  written 
in  the  English  language — and  what 
is  more,  it  is  readable  and  inform- 
ing. In  spite  of  a few  faults,  per- 
haps unescapable,  it  is  a notable 
achievement. — J.  S.  Fowler. 

Symbolism  in  Medieval  Thought  and 
Its  Consummation  in  the  Divine 
Comedy,  by  H.  Flanders  Dunbar, 
New  Haven.  1929.  Of  much  inter- 
est to  medievalists  and  other  stu- 
dents of  Dante  is  this  solid  volume 
from  the  Yale  University  press. 
The  book  consists  of  seven  chap- 
ters devoted  to  various  aspects  and 
phases  of  medieval  symbolism,  fol- 
lowed by  an  Appendix  containing 
much  material  of  first-rate  inter- 
est. There  is  a Bibliography  of 
(1)  Medieval  Material  and  (2) 
Modern  Studies,  and  an  Index.  In- 
sisting on  the  polysemous  nature  of 
the  Divine  Comedy,  the  author 
possibly  best  reveals  her  attitude 
toward  her  subject  in  a sentence 
from  the  Preface:  The  fuller  com- 
prehension alike  of  Dante  and  of 


Middle  Ages  can  be  attained  only 
as  critics  cease  to  insist  that  the 
true  solution  must  be  a question  of 
“ either — or,”  and  to  ignore  both 
the  possibility,  and  Dante’s  asser- 
tion of  “ both — and.” — Prof.  Thorn- 
ton. 

Among  the  many  recent  books  in  the 
field  of  Religious  Education  I would 
especially  recommend  the  follow- 
ing: 

1)  Teaching  for  Christian  Liv- 
ing. by  Paul  H.  Vieth,  Superinten- 
dent of  Educational  Administration, 
The  International  Council  of  Re- 
ligious Education.  This  is  a prac- 
tical discussion  of  the  technic  of 
experience-centered  teaching  in  the 
church  school;  thoroughly  modern 
and  not  Loo  academic. 

2)  Character  Through  Creative 
Experience,  by  William  C.  Bower, 
Professor  of  Religious  Education  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  A fresh 
analysis  of  the  learning  process  on 
the  moral  and  spiritual  side  and 
the  entire  problem  of  integrating 
and  motivating  character.  Techni- 
cal, thorough,  authoritative. 

3)  What  Is  Christian  Education? 
By  George  A.  Coe,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Teachers’  College,  Colum- 
bia. Extremely  suggestive  contrast 
between  “Transmissive”  and  “Crea- 
tive” Religious  Education.  Very 
valuable,  but  too  radical  in  its  total 
emphasis  on  project  teaching,  self- 
education,  and  mechanism,  and  re- 
jection of  content  values. 

-1)  Character  Education  by  State 
and  Church,  by  Harold  S.  Tuttle, 
Professor  of  Educational  Sociology 
in  University  of  Oregon.  A very 
fair,  well-balanced  statement  of  the 
present  status  of  the  mutual  prob- 
lem of  character  development  that 
challenges  both  church  and  school 
in  America,  with  a clear  statement 
of  the  limitations  of  the  school  and 
the  unique  contribution  of  religion. 
— G.  Walter  Fiske. 
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Death  of  Dr.  Wightman 

Professor  John  R.  Wightman,  for- 
mer head  of  the  Department  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  Professor  Emeritus  since  1918, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Wightman  and  a 
nephew,  had  been  in  Europe  for  the 
past  few  months,  became  ill  in  Gen- 
eva, Switzerland,  and  died  there  on 
May  29. 


Oberlin  friends  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  particulars,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  until  stricken  with  this 
illness,  Dr.  Wightman  had  been  en- 
joying his  usual  good  health.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wightman  had  found  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  revisiting  familiar 
scenes  in  Europe,  and  in  meeting 
Oberlin  friends  there.  Mrs.  Wight- 
man and  her  nephew  returned  to  the 
United  States  upon  the  steamer 
"Homeric,”  and  Dr.  Wightman  was 
buried  in  Baltimore. 

The  following  memorial  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Faculty  on  Tuesday,  June 
10th: 

“John  R.  Wightman  was  called  to 
Oberlin  as  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures  in  1893.  Professor 
Wightman,  born  in  Canada,  December 
8,  1849,  was  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  1871,  and  took  his 
Master’s  degree  there  in  1872.  After 
some  years  of  teaching  in  Canadian 
secondary  schools,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  modern  languages,  and  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and 
Beilin,  1883-1885,  and  in  the  graduate 
department  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  1888.  He  was  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  at  Iowa  College,  1889- 
1891,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  1891-1893,  coming  from  this 
post  to  Oberlin.  He  became  Profes- 
sor emeritus  in  1918. 

"His  preparation  was  thorough  and 
broad.  Beginning  as  a student  of  the 
classical  languages,  he  added  to  a fund 
of  solid  learning  in  that  field  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  four  modern  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  French,  Ger- 
men,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  His  col- 
leagues recognized  and  honored  his 


scholarly  tastes  and  his  learning.  His 
teaching  was  ever  marked  by  pains- 
taking and  enthusiastic  leadership. 
He  was  a friend  to  his  students.  His 
fellow-teachers  always  found  him 
sympathetic,  helpful  in  counsel,  de- 
voted to  Oberlin,  and  a splendid  com- 
rade in  all  the  fellowship  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. With  the  help  and  companion- 
ship of  Mrs.  Wightman,  his  home  was 
centre  of  friendly  and  cheerful  influ- 


A bust  of  the  late  Senator  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton  has  been  placed  in 
the  faculty  room  of  the  library.  It 
was  unveiled  May  27,  at  which  time 
President  Wilkins  gave  the  following 
address: 

When  Senator  Burton  died  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1929,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
years,  the  most  distinguished  alum- 
nus of  Oberlin  College  passed  from 
our  company. 

His  niece,  Miss  Grace  Burton,  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  in  recogni- 
tion of  Senator  Burton’s  love  for 
Oberlin,  and  of  the  love  and  esteem 
in  which  Oberlin  held  him,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  college  a marble  bust 
of  Senator  Burton,  which  it  is  my 
pleasure  gratefully  to  accept,  and  my 
honor  now  to  cause  to  be  unveiled. 

The  bust  is  the  work  of  Louise 
Kidder  Sparrow. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  memorial 
should  stand  in  the  Faculty  Room; 
for  Senator  Burton  was  for  two 
years,  from  1872  to  1874,  a member 
of  this  faculty. 

It  is  fitting  that  it  should  stand  in 
a room  where  so  many  different 
fields  of  intellectual  interest  are  rep- 
resented; for  Senator  Burton’s  inter- 
ests were  extraordinarily  wide.  His 
teaching  was  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  was  deeply  versed  in  English 
literature.  His  graduation  essay  was 
upon  the  theme:  “ Christianity  and 
Buddhism.”  He  was  the  author  of 
the  first  significant  book,  in  the  realm 
of  economics,  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  business  cycles.  He  was  a stu- 
dent and  exemplar  of  the  best  thought 
and  highest  ideals  in  political  sci- 
ence. He  was  equipped  with  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  history;  and  he 
made  history. 

It  is  fitting  that  an  invited  group 
of  students  should  be  in  the  company 
of  the  faculty  at  the  time  of  this  un- 
veiling; for  Senator  Burton  as  stu- 
dent carried  on  supremely  well  that 
which  is  the  central  and  essential 
activity  of  students;  and  he  shared 
largely  and  eagerly  in  student  inter- 


ence.  He  was  a man  of  deep  relig- 
ious feeling,  and  in  all  of  the  rela- 
tions of  life  was  thoroughly  sincere, 
helpful,  generous,  and  zealous  for 
everything  that  was  good. 

“The  College  is  grateful  for  the  con- 
tribution which  he  made  to  it  and  to 
the  community,  and  desires  to  spread 
upon  its  records  this  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  his  service  and  of  his  per- 
sonality.” 


ests  outside  the  curriculum  itself, 
particularly  in  the  athletic  interests 
of  his  day  and  in  the  debates  of  the 
literary  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

He  belonged  to  the  nation,  as  a 
statesman  scholarly,  fearless,  and  hon- 
orable. 

He  belonged  to  the  international 
order,  as  an  advocate  of  world  peace, 
and  in  particular  as  an  outspoken 
opponent  of  excessive  naval  construc- 
tion. Would  he  were  living  at  this 
hour! 


To  us  of  Oberlin  he  belonged  most 
intimately.  We  shall  ever  cherish 
his  memory;  and  that  memory  will 
ever  be  renewed  in  vividness  for  us 
by  our  possession  of  this  bust,  whose 
very  marble  substance,  in  its  purity 
and  its  strength,  is  like  to  the  nature 
of  the  great  man  whom  it  represents. 


Shansi  Breakfast 

Alumni  interested  in  Shansi  hid 
God-speed  to  the  two  new  student 
representatives  at  a breakfast  held 
Sunday  morning  of  Commencement. 


Bust  of  Theodore  E.  Burton  Presented  to  College 
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Coach  MacEachron 

Meets  Tragic  Death 

Coach  MacEachron  met  death  by 
tragic  accident  Sunday  afternoon, 
June  1.  With  his  family  he  had 
driven  after  church  to  the  college 
grounds  on  the  Vermilion  river  and 
Chance  Creek.  While  walking  along 
one  of  the  steep  banks  of  the  river 
after  dinner  he  evidently  slipped  and 
fell.  He  had  been  having  intestinal 
trouble,  and  had  spoken  that  day  of 
suffering  from  dizziness.  Death  was 
instantaneous,  there  having  been  con- 
cussion of  the  brain. 

Paul  Norton  MacEachron  was  reared 
in  Iowa  and  attended  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, graduating  in  1911.  In  1915-16 
he  was  a graduate  student  in  Oberlin 
and  coached  Academy  athletics.  He 
taught  in  China  for  six  years  and  was 
subsequently  dean  of  men  and  fresh- 
man coach  at  Grinnell.  He  came  to 


Oberlin  in  1925  as  a member  of  the 
department  of  physical  education, 
coaching  football  and  basketball,  as- 
sisting in  the  intramural  program  and 
teaching  classes  in  the  gymnasium. 

Coach  Mac,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known,  had  built  himself  into  the  col- 
lege and  community  life  of  Oberlin 
as  he  had  previously  in  Grinnell.  His 
service  was  characterized  by  breadth 
of  vision  and  high  ideals.  He  was 
primarily  interested  in  the  men,  and 
it  was  his  deep  concern  that  athletics 
should  contribute  to  their  welfare  and 
development. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  MacEachron 
and  four  sons,  Paul,  Lendrum,  David, 
and  John,  and  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

At  a memorial  service  held  in  Fin- 
ney chapel  June  4 President  Wilkins 
represented  the  faculty  and  trustees 
and  Bernard  Gladieux  of  the  senior 
class  the  students. 


Memorial  Talks  at  Service  for  Professor  Paul  Norton  MacEachron 


By  Bernard  Gladieaux,  ’30 

We  called  him  Coach  Mac  as  a natural  expression  of 
the  friendliness  and  the  lack  of  barrier  or  reserve  in  our 
relationships  with  him.  He  was  one  of  us  and  believed 
in  us  as  we  did  in  him. 

We  shall  remember  him  as  a man  of  abundant  energy. 
He  was  a doer;  he  drove  himself  to  give  of  his  best  to 
whatever  activity  he  was  engaged  in  and  inspired  those 
with  him  to  do  likewise.  Those  who  worked  with  him 
on  the  football  field  or  basketball  court  know  that  well. 
They  know  of  his  physically  equalling  their  efforts  in 
practice  and  then  staying  up  till  3 or  4 in  the  morning 
working  out  the  details  of  a new  play. 

Though  primarily  a man  of  action  on  the  field  or  in 
committee,  many  came  to  know  the  coach  as  one  having 
unusual  insight  into  and  understanding  of  our  problems. 
We  frequently  went  to  him  for  counsel  and  guidance  in 
our  personal  problems  and  those  of  our  school  life.  We 
went  to  him  because  he  had  ideas,  because  he  *'<is  inter- 
ested in  us  as  individuals,  but  most  of  all  we  -went  to 
him  because  he  had  that  capacity  to  literally  fire  one 
with  determination  and  desire  to  do  his  task  or  face  his 
problem  in  a right  and  noble  manner. 

The  Coach’s  chief  interest  in  Oberlin  was  in  helping 
it  turn  out  finer  and  better  men.  Football  and  basketball 
he  so  often  emphasized  were  not  ends  in  themselves  to 
be  worshipped  as  such  but  were  simply  means  whereby 
men  could  learn  to  play  the  game  of  life  aggressively  but 
fairly  under  the  stress  of  battle,  as  they  would  have  to 
in  later  life.  This  interest  in  men  led  him  to  relations 
with  students  which  vitally  affected  their  lives.  Many 
are  the  Freshmen  he  took  hold  of  who  were  in  danger  of 
making  a failure  of  their  whole  college  life  and  by  giving 
them  some  of  his  own  admirable  spirit  and  courage  enabled 
them  to  make  a new  start.  Eventually  many  of  these 
came  to  be  our  campus  leaders  in  athletics  and  student 


activities.  Their  very  careers  at  Oberlin  are  a monument 
to  their  friend 

Though  Coach  Mac  is  no  longer  with  us,  his  influence 
will  live  on  for  many  years.  Merely  through  knowing  him 
we  have  learned  to  live  more  strongly  in  that  honest,  un- 
selfish Christian  way  that  Coach  exemplified. 

The  one  true  tribute  that  we  may  pay  to  Coach  Mac  is  to 
carry  on  in  the,  things  to  which  his  life  was  so  willingly 
devoted.  If  Oberlin  men  have  learned  through  him  to  think 
more  honestly,  if  Oberlin  College  has  come  to  teach  youth 
to  live  more  fearlessly,  then  Coach  will  know  that  his  life 
spent  among  us  has  not  been  in  vain. 

****** 

By  President  Wilkins 

The  first  time  I ever  saw  Coach  MacEachron  he  came 
into  my  office  to  see  if  there  was  any  way  of  helping  a cer- 
tain boy  who  needed  help.  That  was  characteristic  of 
him.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  well,  and  to  talk 
with  him  many  times.  I think  I have  never  talked  to 
him  when  he  was  not  burning  with  eagerness  to  help  some 
boy  who  needed  help,  or  burning  with  gladness  at  the 
success  of  some  boy  who  had  conquered  difficulties. 

One  cannot  think  of  him  long  without  using  the  figure 
of  fire  — as  Gladieux  did  and  as  Gladieux’s  friend  did  — for 
ho  was  flame  of  eagerness,  flame  of  righteous  indignation, 
flame  of  affection.  From  the  flame  of  his  enthusiasm 
other  men  caught  the  courage  and  the  energy  to  fulfill 
hard  tasks;  from  the  flame  of  his  indignation  other  men 
had  meanness  and  weakness  and  unselfishness  shamed  out 
of  them;  from  the  flame  of  his  loving  nature  other  men 
gained  for  themselves,  and  for  others,  the  spreading  and 
enduring  fire  of  good  will. 

He  gave  himself  unsparingly,  relentlessly  to  every 
task  that  was  set  before  him.  Yet,  whatever  the  task,  he 
saw  through  it  to  the  purpose  beyond.  Even  the  great 
game  was,  in  his  thought,  a training  for  the  game  of 
life — his  ultimate  end  was  always  the  building  of  manhood. 
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As  coach,  I think  his  greatest  gift  was  in  developing 
team  unity.  I doubt  whether  any  team  ever  caught  and 
expressed  the  spirit  of  the  coach  in  a single  play  more 
completely  than  did  our  last  team  of  last  autumn  in  that 
astounding  play  in  the  Western  Reserve  game,  in  which, 
at  a climatic  moment,  our  entire  line  broke  through  their 
entire  line,  and  together,  as  if  they  were  one  man,  blocked 
a kick. 

But  his  interest  and  his  activity  reached  far  beyond 
his  coaching.  He  was  a valued  member  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  faculty  on  Discipline,  on  Living  Condi- 
tions for  Men,  on  the  Men’s  Building,  on  Religious  In- 
terests, on  Student  Organizations,  and  on  Student  Aid  and 
Loans.  He  was  one  of  the  faculty  counselors  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  college  year  he 
had  had  served  actively,  and  with  unstinted  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy,  as  a member  of  the  special  Faculty- 
Student  Committee  on  the  Honor  System.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  large  and  centrally  important  sub-committee 


on  the  Honor  System  and  the  Proctor  System  in  other 
colleges,  and  in  that  capacity  he  assembled,  by  extensive 
correspondence  and  by  personal  visitation,  an  immense 
amount  of  material,  exercised  excellent  judgment  in  dis- 
tinguishing that  which  was  significant,  and  organized  his 
results  in  brief  and  telling  form.  The  last  time  I saw 
him  he  was  in  faithful  and  helpful  attendance  at  the 
meeting  at  which  the  Committee  on  the  Honor  System 
agreed  upon  its  final  recommendations. 

He  was  a simple  man,  a straight  man,  an  intense  man; 
and  in  his  own  simple,  straight,  and  intense  way  he  was 
a deeply  religious  man.  He  did  not  do  much  reasoning 
why  — he  did  not  have  to.  The  impulse  to  do  good  was  so 
strong  in  him  that  a religious  attitude  toward  life  was 
simply  inevitable.  He  trusted,  and  he  lived;  and  life  for 
him  was  a flame  of  eager  helpfulness. 

That  fire  still  burns,  and  will  ever  burn.  You  in  whose 
hearts  he  kindled  that  fire,  keep  it  alive,  let  it  burn  clear 
and  strong,  so  that  you  in  your  turn  may  enkindle  other 
lives  as  he  enkindled  yours! 


Art  Building  Draws  Visitors 

Thousands  of  visitors  are  drawn  to 
Oberlin  on  Illumination  Night,  but  they 
are  evidently  interested  in  more  of 
Oberlin  than  the  mere  illumination. 
In  previous  years  the  President’s  re- 
ception has  been  held  in  the  Art 
Building  that  night  and  largely  at- 
tended. This  year  it  was  not  so  held, 
hut  the  Art  Building  was  open  for 
inspection.  Custodians  and  guides 
were  present  to  control  and  to  inform 
the  visitors.  A few  hundred  were 
expected;  instead  there  were  a few 
thousand,  the  actual  count  being 
4,367.  Slight  showers  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  attendance, 
but  it  is  evident  that  large  numbers 
of  visitors  are  actually  interested  in 
seeing  Oberlin’s  art  treasures. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  attendance 
at  the  Art  Building  has  varied 
throughout  the  year.  The  smallest 
number  recorded  is  30  on  March  2, 
the  largest  on  September  22  and  Oc- 
tober 27,  when  150  viewed  the  gal- 
lery. The  building  is  open  two  hours 
each  Sunday  throughout  the  year. 


Crowd  Views  Parade 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Oberlin  College  returning  alumni 
marched  in  the  rain  for  the  annual 
parade  and  Illumination  Night.  The 
result  was  not  the  beautiful  showing 
of  other  years,  but  it  was  a good- 
natured  gathering  and  several  hun- 
dred people  stood  under  umbrellas  to 
witness  the  spectacle. 

Lanterns  were  strung  on  the  cam- 
pus by  Professor  Sherman  and  his 
assistants  late  in  the  afternoon  on 
Monday  when  the  weather  wise  fig- 
ured that  the  rain  which  had  fallen 
in  the  night  and  morning  was  over. 


Shortly  after  5 it  began  again,  to  quit 
at  6.  Again  the  sky  in  the  west 
looked  favorable  and  the  rain  held  off 
until  8:15,  the  hour  for  forming  the 
parade,  when  it  began  again,  to  last 
until  about  9 : 30,  when  the  marching 
was  done. 

The  rain  spoiled  the  appearance 
of  some  of  the  floats,  but  it  failed  to 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  those  look- 
ing on.  The  class  of  1910  won  the 
banner  for  the  best  display  with  a 
beautiful  working  out  of  the  idea  of 
crusading  for  Oberlin.  Men  and  wom- 
en of  the  class  in  knightly  attire,  some 
mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  made  an 
impressive  appearance.  Second  hon- 
ors went  to  1925,  with  an  attractive 
representation  of  the  line  “Our  hearts 
will  be  thy  throne.”  The  class  of 
1890  won  third  honors. 

Because  of  the  bad  weather  it  was 
necessary  to  cancel  the  usual  singing 
of  college  songs  on  the  chapel  steps. 


Trustees  Adopt  Budget 

The  trustee  meeting  in  June  was 
devoted  largely  to  routine  business 
and  discussion  of  building  plans.  A 
memorial  minute  for  Samuel  Ernest 
Matter,  member  of  the  board  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  May,  was  adopted. 

New  appointments  to  the  faculty 
were  authorized  as  follows:  John 

Frazer,  assistant  professor  of  violon- 
cello; Melville  K.  Kiracofe,  ’29,  in- 
structor in  physical  education;  Mil- 
dred Allen  as  Charles  M.  Hall  re- 
search instructor  in  physics;  Warren 
Taylor,  instructor  in  English;  Boris 
Rosenfield,  instructor  in  pianoforte; 
Eleanor  Andrews,  graduate  assistant 
in  classics. 

The  budget  of  appropriations  for 
next  year  was  adopted.  It  calls  for 
an  expenditure  of  $1,471,238. 


Edifies  and  Delights 

The  last  remnants  of  Illumination 
Night  have  disappeared  from  the 
campus;  the  joyous  confusion  and 
excitement  of  alumni  reunions,  sen- 
ior prom,  and  class  breakfasts  have 
given  over  to  a stillness  and  seren- 
ity as  lovely  and  entrancing  as 
Smith’s  Dreainthorp.  Oberlin  has  sud- 
denly become  a small  Connecticut  vil- 
lage in  the  Western  Reserve,  with  all 
the  charm  of  summertime  in  New 
England.  Summer  school  in  Oberlin 
has  become  a “delightful  reality.” 

That  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents, who  met  for  the  first  time  in 
Peters  24  on  June  19,  are  assured  of 
its  “reality”  was  affirmed  by  Pro- 
fessor Burt,  in  charge  of  the  sum- 
mer session,  when  he  declared  that 
“ we  are  here  for  edification  and  re- 
newed interest  in  academic  pursuits.” 
But  Miss  Grace  Kline,  who  is  serv- 
ing as  students’  social  chairman,  in 
her  opening  address  emphasized  the 
“ delightful,”  and  enlarged  upon  Mr. 
Burt’s  remark  that  the  session  was 
also  “to  stress  the  human  element,” 
by  outlining  prospective  picnics  to 
the  arboretum,  trips  to  Chance 
Creek,  tournaments  in  tennis,  vol- 
ley-ball and  croquet,  with  dancing 
and  bridge  for  “ those  not  athletic- 
ally inclined.”  The  social  center  is 
to  be  Talcott  Hall,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  is  also 
serving  as  summer  dean  of  women. 

With  the  student  body  comprising 
the  usual  ambitious,  the  usual  de- 
linquent, the  usual  undecided,  some 
young  and  some  not  so  young,  there 
is  every  indication  of  a profitable 
and  enjoyable  summer  school. 
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President— Frank  C.  Van  Cleef,  '04,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  Amy  Sliuey  Bookwalter,  '07,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Second  Vice-President — Theodore  H.  Harvey,  '10,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Secretary— Mabel  J.  Baker,  '12,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Treasurer— J.  Clements  Boyers,  '07,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee — Mrs.  Irene  Myrick  Stimson,  '09,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  '91,  Chicago,  111. 


Miss  Hosford  Tells  of 
Oberlin  Idea 

Miss  Frances  G.  Hosford  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association  on  Monday 
afternoon  of  Commencement.  In  her 
characteristic  manner  of  mixing  dry 
humor  with  solid  matter  she  held  her 
audience  under  her  spell  as  she  told 
of  the  Oberlin  Idea. 

The  class  roll  call  provided  a jolly 
time  for  all.  Five  of  the  fifty  year 
(1880)  class  stood  while  the  audience 
cheered.  Gerdon  Noble  told  how 
many  children  and  grand  children  '85 
possessed,  and  Ross  Firestone,  '90,  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  revival  of  de- 
bating. “Selected  and  Select”  was  '95, 
according  to  Ernest  Partridge,  and 
worthy  of  esteem  was  '00,  according 
to  Mary  Shurtleff  Storey,  as  she  point- 
ed to  their  three  faculty  members. 
“The  Pride  of  the  Faculty”  were  men- 
tioned as  being  present  in  goodly  num- 
ber by  Alex  Dick,  '05. 

Chet  Bucher,  '10,  essayed  some  sta- 
tistics on  his  class  and  then  intro- 
duced “Little  Lightning  Sharpener” 
Griffith,  who  proceeded  to  show  his 
wares.  Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin  ad- 
mitted having  purchased  a sharpener 
25  years  ago  and  to  still  have  it  in 
commission.  More  statistics  were 
furnished  by  Elmer  Conover,  '20,  the 
class  of  '25  sang  a composition  by 
their  Rob  Roy  Peery  and  the  roll  call 
ended  with  greetings  from  Carroll 
Shaw  for  '28.  Alumni  Secretary  Olm- 
stead  in  his  report  noted  that  there 
were  2,403  paying  members  and  3,068 
magazine  subscribers  at  the  present 
time.  He  reviewed  briefly  the  work 
of  the  association  since  its  reorgani- 
zation ten  years  ago. 

Votes  of  appreciation  were  passed 
to  Louis  E.  Hart,  '93,  for  his  service 
as  president  and  to  the  college  for 
providing  headquarters  for  the  alum- 
ni association.  The  association’s  re- 
spects and  best  wishes  were  sent  to 
President  King. 

New  officers  were  elected  for  the 
next  three  years  and  five  councillors- 
at-large  for  two  years.  The  council- 
lors were: 

Margaret  Sweet  Derr,  '13,  Akron,  O. 

Lucy  Grosvenor,  '06,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Allan  E.  Lightner,  '03,  Mt.  Lakes, 
N.  J. 

Howard  Strong,  '01,  Philadelphia, 

D.  Windzor  Jones,  '09,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 


Reunion  Concert  Thrills 

With  Beautiful  Music 

The  Reunion  Glee  Club  concert  on 
Tuesday  evening  was  a great  success. 
A hundred  men  returned  to  celebrate 
the  golden  jubilee  of  their  club,  the 
largest  group  that  has  ever  sung 
at  these  concerts.  The  pro- 
gram opened  with  the  Reunion  Song, 
followed  by  A Troubadour  Song  writ- 
ten for  and  dedicated  to  the  glee 
club  on  the  occasion  of  their  50th  an- 
niversary. Professor  H.  A.  Youtz 
wrote  the  poem  and  Professor  James 
Husst  Hall  the  music.  Mr.  Boales 
sang  the  short  solo  part.  Mr.  Hall 
was  at  the  piano.  Following  two 
numbers  by  the  present  women’s  glee 
club  the  reunion  club  of  men  sang  the 
Pilgrims  Chorus  by  Wagner.  This 
number  appeared  on  the  program  of 
the  club  in  its  first  year.  Dr.  An- 
drews was  at  the  organ  and  Messrs. 
Upton  and  Breclcenridge  at  the  piano. 
Clouds  by  Schelling  was  followed  by 
Homer’s  Requiem,  sung  in  memoriam 
of  fifty  men  of  the  club.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Stiven  was  at  the  organ  for  this  num- 
ber. The  numbers  by  Clokey  and 
Ward-Stepbens,  sung  by  the  reunion 
club  of  women,  was  followed  by  the 
old  favorite,  The  Sword  of  Ferrara, 
and  thus  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram ended  with  a true  gala  flourish. 

Part  Two  was  made  up  of  stunts. 
Royal  S.  Goldsbury,  famous  for  his 
Chinese  lingo,  gave  us  a variant  of 
his  “He  said  it  was  a yellow  dog.” 
The  Four  Jolly  Sailormen  came  to 
shore,  featuring  Messrs.  Umfleet, 
Shreiner,  Arvidson,  and  Harold  Har- 
vey. An  encore  was  the  delightfully 
feminine  “Girls!  Girls!  Girls!”  A 
group  of  the  women’s  club  in  Dutch 
costume,  even  to  wooden  shoes,  pre- 
sented a song  and  dance.  Then 
Childers,  McLaughlin  and  John  Jame- 
son presented  “The  High  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing.” The  audience  thoroughly  en- 
joyed Iheir  improvised  patter  and  the 
villian  with  his  raccoon  coat,  straw 
hat  and  especially  athletic  moustache 
stopped  the  show  several  times. 


Just  as  Jack  Wirkler  was  about  to 
begin  part  three  Mr.  Earl  F.  Adams 
stepped  out  and  presented  a little 
white  box  with  a “nest  egg”  inside,  as 
a token  of  the  esteem  the  men  have 
for  Jack,  who,  for  twenty-five  years, 
has  so  successfully  directed  and  man- 
aged the  club.  Jack  thanked  the  men 
for  their  remembrance  and  particular- 
ly thanked  both  clubs  for  the  election 
of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  Wirkler,  to 
honorary  membership.  After  this 
happy  interruption  part  three  pro- 
ceeded with  the  fifty  women  seated 
below  on  the  platform  and  the  men 
above  in  the  choir.  In  the  group  num- 
bers Miss  Estabrook,  harpist,  Whit 
Maize,  baritone,  and  Dan  D.  Parme- 
lee,  violinist,  had  solo  parts.  For  the 
closing  number  Mr.  Wirkler  handed 
Louis  Rowland  his  original  manu- 
script for  the  Alma  Mater  and  the  au- 
dience greeted  heartily  the  composer. 

The  audience  did  not  rush  away 
although  they  had  listened  to  a gen- 
erous program.  The  variety  of  tim- 
bres — the  rich  and  often  noble  mass 
of  sound  from  a hundred  men;  the 
light  and  flexible  tones  of  the  women 
and  the  choral  medium  par  excellence , 
the  joining  of  men’s  and  women's 
voices,  the  variety  of  the  program 
with  one  mood  never  maintained  too 
long  — this  variety  of  timbres  and 
program  sustained  interest.  And  both 
men  and  women,  always  eager  to  re- 
spond to  Jack’s  wishes,  seemed  par- 
ticularly responsive  this  evening.  It 
seemed  to  many  that  this  was  the 
best  reunion  concert  ever  given. 

Preceding  the  concert  the  men  dined 
together  at  the  Inn.  They  were  seat- 
ed by  decades  so  they  could  reminisce 
over  common  days.  The  ’90-’95  group 
sang  their  old  medley,  unsurpassed  by 
anything  of  later  vintage.  The  two 
oldest  members  present  were  Profes- 
sor Edgar  G.  Sweet,  who  sang  with  the 
club  from  1881  to  1883,  and  Luther  D. 
Hamilton  of  Clarksburg,  Ind.,  who  was 
a member  of  the  club  from  1881  to 
1884.  Telegrams  were  read  from 
John  Fisher  Peck  and  a score  of  other 
alumni  members  of  the  club. 


’81,  ’86,  ’91,  ’96,  ’01,  ’06,  ’ll,  ’16,  ’21  ’26,  ’29,  ’30  - - Hold  Reunion  Next  June 
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COMMENCEMENT  SCENES 


’05  awaits  the  rest  of  the 
“Pride  of  the  Faculty” 


A few  of  the  thousand  at 
the  Alumni  Luncheon 
in  Warner  Gym. 


’85  are  Gathering 


Academic  Procession 
crossing  Finney  Chapel 
Plaza 


Mark  Ward  leads  ’10  in 
a song 
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Seniors  Hold  Class  Day  Exercises 

By  Mary  G.  Pocock,  ‘30 


The  members  of  the  class  of  1930 
met  in  the  Arboretum  Saturday  morn- 
ing, June  14,  to  begin  the  usual  senior 
class  clay  exercises  with  the  senior 
breakfast.  After  we  had  all  gathered 
together,  Elizabeth  Tidd  read  the 
class  prophecy,  predicting  the  future 
of  various  members  of  the  class — how 
accurately  will  he  discussed  at  our 
twentieth  reunion  in  1950. 

After  the  needs  of  the  flesh  had  been 
supplied  by  breakfast,  Leslie  Bige- 
low read  our  class  history,  a most 
learned  document  which  he  had  com- 
piled. He  divided  us  into  three 
groups:  the  students,  the  athletes 

(especially  the  female  of  the  spe- 
cies) and  the  tea-table  tacticians  or 
social  strategists,  and  discussed  each 
kind  exhaustively.  This  concluded 
the  ceremonies  of  the  breakfast. 

Since  we  were  the  last  class  under 
Prexy  King’s  regime,  we  wished  to 
show  in  some  simple  way  our  appre- 
ciation of  him  and  of  the  Christmas 
cards  we  had  received  from  him  and 
Mrs.  King.  Accordingly,  after  the 
breakfast  we  went  to  his  house  and 
sang  to  him,  as  he  stood  on  the  porch, 
four  verses  of  “ Still,  Still  with 
Thee,”  for  which  he  thanked  us  in 
a beautiful  and  moving  talk,  which 
we  shall  all  cherish  as  long  as  we 
remember  anything  of  Oberlin. 

Our  next  meeting  was  at  Peters, 
where  we  stood  in  horse-shoe  forma- 
tion and  watched  Mary  Lou  Austin 
and  Jack  Adams,  vice-president  and 
president  of  the  class,  plant  the  ivy. 
Kathryn  Hopwood  gave  the  Ivy  Ode 
and  David  Clayman  the  Spade  Ora- 
tion. Lyle  Craine,  '31,  accepted  the 
spade  for  his  class.  The  last  part  of 
the  program  was  the  presentation,  by 
Mary  Lou  Austin,  of  a check  for  six 
hundred  dollars,  the  class  gift  to  the 
college,  to  be  used  to  complete  the 
fund  already  contributed  by  four 
classes  for  a new  bulletin  board  on 
the  campus.  The  check  was  accept- 
ed by  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00,  repre- 
senting President  Wilkins,  in  behalf 
of  the  college. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  women  of 
the  class  of  ’31  brought  the  Daisy 
Chair  from  Grey  Gables  to  Peters  and 
we  walked  to  the  Arch  with  them. 
There,  after  we  had  sung  the  Eve- 
ning Hymn  on  the  steps,  Mary  Lou 
Austin  gave  a short  talk  explaining 
the  significance  of  the  daisy  and  the 
Daisy  Chain  and  then  presented  her 
cap  and  gown  to  Mary  Bosshart,  vice- 
president  of  the  junior  class.  The 


juniors  sang  the  song  they  had  com- 
posed for  us,  after  which  the  service 
was  ended  with  the  singing  of  the 
Alma  Mater. 


A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream 

A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  the 
Commencement  offering  of  the  Ober- 
lin Dramatic  Association,  deserves 
to  be  recognized  unqualifiedly  as  the 
most  finished  dramatic  production 
within  the  student  generation.  At- 
tempting a play  difficult  of  adequate 
artistic  interpretation,  and  much  bet- 
ter suited  to  an  imaginative  reading, 
Professor  Jelliffe  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing a romantic  atmosphere  in  which 
the  audience  was  truly  transported 
to  the  fairyland  of  King  Oberon  and 
Queen  Titania.  To  do  this  success- 
fully required  more  than  the  careful 
casting  of  parts  and  attention  to  dra- 
matic detail;  it  required  also  a set- 
ting beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary 
stage  mechanics,  and  the  assistance 
of  interpretative  music  and  dancing. 
To  the  choice  of  the  beautiful  Metcalf 
grounds,  and  the  collaboration  of  the 
conservatory,  the  play  owed  illusive 
charm  that  is  truly  Shakespeare's 
own.  From  the  opening  overture  by 
the  entire  conservatory  orchestra  to 
the  last  revels  of  Titania  and  her  fol- 
lowing accompanied  now  by  a group 
of  satyrs  “ warbling  their  native 
wood-notes  wild,”  and  now  by  a 
lovely  str*ng  quartet,  the  conserva- 
tory musicians  helped  to  make  the 
evening  one  of  sylvan  enchantment. 

Though  the  cast  as  a whole  inter- 
preted their  parts  in  a manner  un- 
usual in  Oberlin  dramatic  perform- 
ances, it  is  to  Miss  Curtis  as  Puck, 
to  Mr.  McLaughlin  as  Bottom 
(oh,  that  ass’s  head!),  to  Miss  Palmer 
as  Titania  (who  stroked  that  head 
so  endearingly!)  that  the  real  hon- 
ors belong,  though  the  work  of 
Miss  Haskell  as  Hermia  and  Mr. 
Mayo  as  Quince  was  notable.  In  the 
last  act  the  play  within  the  play, 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  comic  master- 
pieces, and  the  dancing  of  1 itania  s 
train  were  especially  well  done.  Mr. 
McLaughlin's  “peeping”  through  Mr. 
Powell’s  “wall”  and  his  comfortable 
dying  are  commended  to  all  Bottoms 
of  the  future. 

Twelfth  Night,  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream — is  it  too  much  to  ask  for 
The  Tempest  next  year? 


Axes  and  Golf  Clubs 
By  Bill 

Dan  Kinsey,  Olympic  star  and  Ober- 
lin track  coach,  is  fond  of  saying  that 
he  doesn’t  play  golf  because  he  isn’t 
old  enough.  Dan  should  have  been 
present  on  Saturday,  June  14,  to 
watch  the  youngsters  cavorting  about 
with  the  oldsters  on  the  Oberlin  golf 
grounds  in  the  annual  Alumni  Golf 
Tournament.  Youth — or  comparative 
youth  — did  noble  battle  with  age. 

Where  the  Oberlin  fathers  swung 
axes  with  enthusiastic  might  in  the 
primeval  forest,  their  grandsons  and 
their  great-grandsons  swung  golf 
sticks  with  no  less  enthusiasm  and 
with  little  less  might.  Forty  strong, 
they  strode  from  tee  to  tee,  tearing 
great  holes  in  the  sod,  blasting  down 
trees,  and  withal,  having  a bully  time. 

The  interest  stimulated  last  year 
by  the  presentation  of  six  handsome 
tin  cups  by  Judge  Van  Fossan  brought 
a field  of  stars.  Whereas  the  medal 
score  attained  by  Champion  Paul  Lan- 
dis in  1929  was  eighty-one,  four  play- 
ers broke  into  the  seventies  in  1930. 
Who  dares  to  predict  for  1931? 

First  prize  this  year  was  a beauti- 
ful silver  cup,  presented  by  Thomas 
Henderson,  former  trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  redoubtable  Paul  Landis, 
’23,  shot  a splendid  77,  but  was  best- 
ed one  stroke  by  his  brother,  John, 
’20,  who  did  his  utmost  to  keep  the 
honors  in  the  family.  A1  Wheeler, 
’22,  however,  tied  Johnny  for  low 
medal  score,  and  for  a time  it  looked 
as  though  it  would  be  necessary  to 
melt  down  the  cup,  and  strike  off  two 
medals.  Judge  Van  Fossan  came  to 
the  rescue  by  offering  each  man  a tin 
cup  on  condition  that  he  would  toss  a 
coin  for  the  silver  cup.  John  Landis 
won  the  toss  and  became  the  official 
winner,  while  A1  Wheeler  pocketed  six 
new  golf  balls  for  his  baby  to  play  with. 

George  Vradenhurg,  ’10,  was  there 
“with  bells  on,”  taking  fourth  lowest 
medal  score  (78),  and  ringing  in  an 
eagle  two  on  the  very  first  hole  he 
played.  George  received  two  golf 
balls  for  this  little  sleight-of-hand. 

Rufus  Emery,  ’23,  came  7,000  miles 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  play  in  the 
tournament,  but  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mittee had  neglected  to  provide  a 
prize  for  travel  distance,  all  he  got 
was  exercise.  Others  came  long  dis- 
tances to  compete.  Besides  Judge  Van 
Fossan,  ’09,  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
there  were  Judge  Harley  Moorhead, 
’99,  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Ralph 
Coomber,  ’25,  from  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  faculty,  as  usual,  were  repre- 
sented. Professors  Lehmann,  E.  A. 
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Miller,  Lynds  Jones,  Holmes,  Bohn, 
and  Seaman,  competed,  while  the 
genial  Dr.  Nichols  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  Alumni  Secretary  John 
Olmstead,  ’06,  modestly  refrained  from 
entering  the  lists,  preferring  not  to 
take  honors  from  S.  F.  Bellows,  ’05, 
who  made  the  high  medal  score,  and 
who  received  as  consolation  two  new 
Black  Diamonds. 

The  Messrs.  Princehorn,  official 
college  photographers,  were  on  hand 
to  snap  the  various  golf  styles  repre- 
sented. They  expect  to  supply  the 
Golfers’  Magazine  with  pictures  which 
will  be  eagerly  studied  by  golfers  who 
don’t  know  any  better. 

Gentlemen,  it’s  a grand  old  game. 
See  you  next  year! 


What!  Eight  Years? 

The  annual  Conservatory  reception 
was  held  Monday  evening,  June  16, 
at  Barrows  house.  More  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  graduates  and 
guests  were  present  in  spite  of  the 
pouring  rain. 

Barrows  house  lends  itself  very 
well  to  informal  as  well  as  formal 
gatherings  with  its  beautifully  fur- 
nished rooms  and  dignified  atmos- 
phere. Supper  was  served  on  indi- 
vidual trays,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  renewing  old  acquaintances  and 
making  new  ones,  the  conservatory 
family  which  is  growing  every  year 
strengthened  the  bond  that  will  hold 
it  together  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  most  of 
the  guests  represented  the  classes  of 
’29  and  ’30,  yet  the  height  of  enthus- 
iasm and  spirit  was  shown  by  mem- 
bers of  classes  counting  their  grad- 
uate years  in  fives  and  tens.  Last 
year’s  class  was  represented  by  Miss 
Martha  Messerly,  class  president,  Miss 
Dorothy  De  Lancy,  Paul  Humiston, 
Marion  Kerr  and  Theodore  Hunt. 

Professor  Adams  was  celebrating 
his  thirty-fifth  reunion  and  appeared 
rather  amused  during  the  course  of 
conversation  with  Miss  Fish,  ’23, 
which  progressed  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

Miss  F. — “How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Adams.  Do  you  remember  me?’’ 

Mr.  A. — “Of  course,  your  name 
m - - m,  Miss  Fish,  Oh  yes.  It’s  been 
about  eight  years  since  you  were  in 
school,  hasn’t  it?” 

Miss  F. — “What!  Eight  years?  I 
guess  not;  only  seven.” 

Mr.  Adams  remarked  later  that  one 
year  seems  to  make  a great  deal  of 
difference  when  one  has  so  few  of 
them. 

The  Conservatory  reception  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  events  of  com- 


mencement week  and  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  importance  and  recognition 


Oberlin  Family  Luncheon 

With  perhaps  a little  smaller  group 
than  usual  present,  the  Alumni  lunch- 
eon, Warner  gymnasium,  June  17,  was 
nevertheless  a peppy,  informal  fam- 
ily get-together.  As  always,  the 
larger  reunion  classes  couldn’t  be 
“squelched”  in  their  noisy  stunts  to 
attract  attention,  and  the  banter  de- 
lighted all. 

Following  a tasty  and  well-served 
lunch,  President  Wilkins  made  sev- 
eral announcements  of  considerable 
interest.  The  outstanding  one  was 
that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has 
added  another  $100,000  to  his  gift  of 
$300,000  announced  a year  ago  for 
the  new  theological  building,  and  that 
ground  will  be  broken  in  July  for  this 
construction.  President  Wilkins  also 
announced  the  new  five-year  course 
for  teachers’  training,  and  spoke  brief- 
ly on  the  honor  system  committee’s 
report.  No  radical  changes  in  this 
regard  have  been  made. 

Subsequent  speakers  were  John 
Adams  for  the  class  of  ’30,  Mark  O. 
Ward  for  ’10  (who  presented  unbe- 
lievable “statustics”),  Grove  Patter- 
son for  ’05  in  a more  serious  yet 
witty  vein,  and  James  S.  Childers, 
’20,  described  the  essential  difference 
between  Oxford  and  Oberlin  as  one 
thousand  years.  President  William 
E.  Wickenden  of  Case  spoke  as  the 
youngest  alumnus  of  Oberlin,  being 
the  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree, 
the  last  degree  given  that  morning. 


“O’’  Stands  for  Old  Timers 

Those  who  once  upon  a time  in- 
dulged in  physical  sports  for  the  hon- 
or and  glory  of  Oberlin  gathered  Sat- 
urday evening  of  Commencement 
week  to  tell  each  other  how  it  was 
done  in  their  day.  They  were  spared 
the  story  of  the  108-yard  run  and 
other  records  of  the  nineties,  though 
Judge  Addams  of  that  vintage  did  in- 
cidentally refer  to  athletics  in  his 
most  interesting  remarks. 

Mark  O.  Ward  of  marvelous  mem- 
ory, according  to  George  Vradenburg, 
toastmaster,  by  frequent  reference  to 
notes  told  of  the  famous  exploits  of 
Gray,  Nichols,  Vradenburg,  and  other 
speedy  youngsters.  For  the  present 
generation  Loomy  Laird,  president  of 
the  "O”  club  and  captain  elect  of  the 
football  team,  spoke  humorously. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  Pro- 
fessor Savage  had  paid  honor  to 
Coach  MacEaehron,  whose  tragic 


death  was  deeply  felt  by  all  present. 

The  award  of  certificates,  "O’s,”  and 
sweaters  for  the  spring  athletics  was 
made  and  high  tribute  paid  Jim 
Barnes,  ’30,  three-letter  man  and 
holder  of  several  Oberlin  track  rec- 
ords. 

A hundred  men  enjoyed  a chicken 
supper  that  was  interspersed  between 
the  talks  and  singing. 


Oberlin  Loses  Dr.  Husted 

Dr.  Hubert  G.  Husted,  for  over 
fifty  years  a dentist  in  Oberlin,  died 
June  23  at  Trinidad,  Colorado.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Husted  were  to  spend  the 
summer  with  relatives  in  California 
and  were  en  route  there  when  his 
death  occurred.  Last  November  they 
had  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  and  he  had  retired  from 
active  practice.  Besides  Mrs.  Husted, 
Dr.  Husted  is  survived  by  two  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Wolfe,  ’06,  of 
Tsinan,  China,  and  Hubert,  ’08,  of 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Husted  is  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Mabel  Whiting,  506  E. 
Chestnut  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Pope-Cairns 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Pope 
and  Professor  William  D.  Cairns  took 
place  in  the  garden  of  the  bride’s 
home,  Cranford,  163  East  College 
street,  Oberlin,  on  Tuesday,  June  17. 
Mrs.  Cairns  had  just  received  an  A. 
B.  degree  with  the  graduating  class. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Cairns  attended 
the  Alumni  luncheon  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  quiet  ceremony,  where 
President  Wilkins  made  the  announce- 
ment which  was  warmly  greeted  by 
students  and  visitors. 


Hastings  Hart  Awarded 
Roosevelt  Medal 

One  of  the  three  men  to  receive 
a Roosevelt  Distinguished  Service 
medal  this  year  is  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
’75.  The  other  two  are  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  Antarctic  explorer, 
and  William  Green,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  citing  Dr.  Hastings,  the  Roose- 
velt trustees  said  of  him:  “The  re- 
forms he  introduced  forty  years  ago 
as  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Correction  and  Charities  in 
the  conduct  of  jails  and  treatment  of 
the  insane,  the  sick  and  the  delin- 
quent, exerted  a strong  influence  in 
the  development  of  modern  penology. 
As  general  secretary  and  as  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  as  president  of 
the  American  Prison  Association  and 
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Oberlin  Professional  and 
Business  Directory 


DR.  PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St.  Telephone  285 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 

DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 

DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 

LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


When  in  Town 
Eat  at 

Campus 

Restaurant 

South  Main  at  College  Street 


consultant  on  delinquency  and  pen- 
ology of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
he  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  introduction  of  the  parole  and  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  the  abolition 
of  stripes  and  the  recession  of  con- 
tract labor.  His  surveys  and  reports 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  funda- 
mental reforms  in  the  penal  and  char- 
itable institutions  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Alabama,  Mississip- 
pi and  other  states.  As  a penologist, 
he  has  been  notable  for  his  practical 
sense,  his  wide  social  view,  and 
his  freedom  from  sentimentalism.  In 
the  field  of  child  welfare,  Dr.  Hart 
has  rendered  service  equally  distin- 
guished.” 


Fauver  Becomes  Editor 

The  first  guide  and  handbook  of 
college  baseball  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  a committee  of  editors 
chosen  from  the  coaching  staffs  of  the 
physical  education  departments  of 
the  American  colleges. 

Heading  the  committee  is  Dr.  Edgar 
Fauver,  ’99,  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation at  Wesleyan  University.  On 
the  board  of  editors  is  Dr.  J.  Herbert 
Nichols,  ’ll,  who  provides  the  ma- 
terial on  intramural  baseball,  and  Pro- 
fessor Guy  C.  Throner,  T4,  who  as- 
sisted in  adapting  the  professional 
rules  to  college  use. 

Chicago  Women  Contribute 
Money 

Since  1917,  the  climax  of  our  year’s 
activities  has  come  in  the  “picnic” 
first  on  the  Millikan  and  then  on  the 
Millikan-Reid-Charles  lawns.  Usually 
the  weather  has  been  perfect  but  this 
year  there  was  rain  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  June  7th,  was 
cold  and  cloudy  at  dawn.  Many  ex- 
pectant picnickers  gave  up  the  idea. 
Others  started  out  regardless  and 
were  rewarded  by  beautiful  weather 
after  all. 

Instead  of  eighty  as  expected  forty 
were  present  and  had  their  "picnic” — 
really  a delicious  luncheon— in  the 
parlors  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Charles  Reid  and  the  Misses  Ethel- 
wyn,  Grace,  and  Mary  Charles.  Un- 
favorable weather  did  not  prevent 
Mrs.  James  A.  Massa,  ’66,  from  being 
present  nor  groups  that  came  from 
the  far  North  Shore  and  south  side 
districts. 

With  a membership  of  94,  we  feel 
that  our  club  is  prospering.  A spir- 
ited business  meeting  followed  the 
picnic.  We  are  keeping  an  under- 
privileged girl  in  Harrison  Technical 
high  school  and  the  remainder  of  that 


sum,  $200,  was  voted  to  the  Vocation- 
al Supervision  League. 

How  to  raise  more  money  for  the 
year  ’30-’31  was  discussed  and  results 
will  be  seen  in  next  year’s  activities. 
It  was  voted  to  send  all  that  remains 
in  the  treasury,  which  has  proved  to 
be  $50,  to  the  treasurer  of  Oberlin 
College.  We  hope  to  add  to  this  year- 
ly and  that  ultimately  these  donations 
may  help  in  the  building  of  a Wom- 
en’s Gymnasium. 

The  climax  of  the  afternoon  was 
reached  when  William  Tower  Peake 
arrived,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
Marjorie  Tower,  T4.  He  smiled  agree- 
ably upon  his  many  admirers  and 
made  no  objection  to  the  proposition 
that  he  enter  Oberlin  College  with 
the  class  of  1951.  L.  S.  P. 


With  the  Masticks  at  Pleas- 
antville 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  club  of  New  York  was  held 
on  June  7,  1930,  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seabury  Mastick — a home  on 
a hill  overlooking  a pleasant  valley — 
pleasant  even  though  the  fog  hangs 
low — at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Ralph  McKel- 
vey,  opened  the  meeting  with  appre- 
ciative remarks  in  regard  to  the 
splendid  services  and  help  of  the 
standing  committees.  In  her  usual 
happy  vein  she  expressed  her  pleas- 
ure in  the  club  during  her  tenure  of 
office  and  gave  the  new  president  a 
cordial  welcome. 

The  incoming  president,  Mrs.  Earl 
H.  Kelsey  ( Eva  Sweet  ) ’05,  was 
somewhat  breathless  at  the  honors 
and  duties  thrust  upon  her,  but  be- 
fore the  end  of  her  acceptance  re- 
marks, her  full  courage  and  forward 
looking  purpose  were  cheering  and 
positive.  She  touched  upon  the  con- 
cern of  this  generation  of  parents  in 
their  observing  of  newer  ideas  and 
seemingly  superficial  methods  of  be- 
havior, but  reassured  herself  and 
others  with  the  confidence  that  Ober- 
lin always  shows  through  the  fog  as 
standing  on  basic  ideas  which  are  the 
sureties  of  life;  and  so  in  working  for 
Oberlin  and  progress  one  may  not 
lack  for  courage. 

The  new  president  fell  to  appoint- 
ing committees  with  vigor  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  New  York  club 
would  have  a busy  year  in  1930-31. 

The  new  officers  are:  President, 

Mrs.  Eva  Sweet  Kelsey,  ’05;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Alberta  E.  Waterbury, 
’98;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet  Sheldon 
Rugh,  ’27;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Nola  Westervelt  Hageman,  ’22.  C.  C. 
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Gives  Recital 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago presented  Arch  Bailey,  ’09-T1, 
baritone,  in  a benefit  recital,  May  17, 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Albert  Swayne. 

Mr.  Bailey  completely  captivated 
his  audience  in  a program,  ranging 
from  the  early  classic  to  the  ultra 
modern.  He  has  a baritone  voice  of 
rich  timbre,  firm  and  resonant,  which 
he  uses  with  fine  effect. 

Since  his  Oberlin  Conservatory  days 
he  has  studied  with  the  leading  mas- 
ters of  Europe  and  is  now  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Chicago  Musical  College, 
of  which  Rudolph  Ganz  is  president. 

Following  the  recital  refreshments 
were  served  in  the  dining  room, 
which  commanded  an  unsurpassable 
view  of  Lake  Michigan. — H.  S.  S. 


Visit  Claremont  College 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  South- 
ern California  met  Saturday  after- 
noon, May  17,  at  Balch  Hall,  Scripps 
College,  Claremont,  as  the  guests  of 
Mr.  William  S.  Ament,  Professor  of 
English,  Scripps  College. 

Guests  were  driven  through  the 
campuses  of  the  Claremont  Colleges 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Ament,  gathered  in  the  Frary  Re- 
fectory and  were  escorted  into  the 
dining  hall  to  view  the  fresco  of 
Prometheus,  under  execution  by  Or- 
ozco, famous  Mexican  artist,  a thing 
of  power  and  majesty  and  flaming 
color.  Guests  were  later  conducted 
through  the  halls,  classrooms,  and 
dormitories  of  Scripps  College,  which 
was  followed  by  a program  in  the 
auditorium  of  Janet  Jacks  Balch 
Hall,  at  which  Mr.  J.  Frank  Burke, 
president  of  the  association,  officiated. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Eames,  Professor  of 
Music  at  Scripps  College,  talented 
artist  and  pupil  of  Paderewski,  ren- 
dered two  Chopin  selections.  Mr.  F. 
Sidney  Dart,  guest  of  honor,  on  fur- 
lough from  Angola,  West  Africa, 
spoke  on  the  life  and  customs  of  that 
section  of  the  world.  Mr.  Dart  was 
assisted  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Ruth 
Dart,  in  illustrating  the  softness  of 
the  native  language,  after  which  Miss 
Dart  gave  some  native  songs  and 
bird  calls.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dart  and 
their  family  are  residing  at  335  North 
Oxford  Street,  Los  Angeles,  and  are 
preparing  to  leave  soon  for  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  for  the  summer,  and  thence  to 
resume  their  work  in  West  Africa. 

After  a short  business  session  the 
group  adjourned  to  have  dinner  at 
the  Women’s  Club  of  Claremont,  the 
extra  reservations  being  taken  care 
of  at  the  "Hayloft.”— L.  V.  P. 


Tower  Acts  as  Host 

Oberlin  alumni  of  Grand  Rapids  had 
a picnic  supper  at  Camp  Roger,  Little 
Bostwick  Lake,  June  sixth,  with  Har- 
old Tower  as  host.  Thirty-three,  in- 
cluding children,  ate  together  in  the 
mess  hall,  and  then  gathered  about  a 
big  log  fire  in  the  main  lodge.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Pendleton,  ’10  and 
’09,  and  little  daughter  motored  up 
from  Findlay,  Ohio,  for  the  occasion. 

D.  S.  B. 


Annual  Meetings  at  Akron 

The  Akron  Oberlin  Alumni  group 
met  at  the  Woman’s  City  Club  on  Fri- 
day, May  16,  for  the  annual  meeting. 
About  thirty  were  present  to  hear 
Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead  give  a talk 
on  “Present  Oberlin”  and  to  show 
the  college  movies.  Among  those 
present  was  Miss  Faith  Parmelee,  '06, 
who  was  in  Akron  for  a short  time 
on  furlough  from  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work 
in  Ceylon  and  India.  The  new  offi- 
cers elected  for  next  year  are: 

President — Dr.  W.  A.  Parks. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Councilor — Charles 
Blundell. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Benjamin  Black- 
more. 

Treasurer — Kenneth  Peck. 

Social  Chairman — Mrs.  Ralph  Force. 

Members  of  the  Akron  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  met  May  10  at  Silver 
Lake  Country  Club  to  hold  their  an- 
nual luncheon  and  election  of  officers. 
Mrs.  Homer  Crain  was  made  presi- 
dent and  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Mrs.  T.  A.  Rees,  vice-presi- 

dent; Mrs.  George  Bollingbroke,  cor- 
responding secretary;  Mrs.  Carl  Rich- 
ards, recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Earl 
Dorn,  treasurer.  Mrs.  Allen  Gordon, 
outgoing  secretary,  reported  the  club 
work  of  the  past  year  and  a decision 
was  made  by  the  organization  to  turn 
its  funds  into  a student  loan  fund  for 
Oberlin  College.  The  luncheon  tables, 
placed  U shape,  were  appointed  with 
crimson  and  gold  tulips,  carrying  out 
Oberlin  colors.  The  program  was 
opened  by  singing  the  alma  mater. 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Schwan,  who  is  act- 
ively associated  in  the  Little  Theater 
movement  of  the  Woman’s  City  Club 
and  was  a resident  of  the  Yaddo  Art 
Colony  at  Saratoga  Springs  last  sea- 
son, told  the  club  of  her  experiences 
and  of  the  artists  in  the  colony.  The 
program  developed  musically  by  Mrs. 
Walter  P.  Keith,  soprano,  accompan- 
ied by  Miss  Kathryn  Selzer  and  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Rees,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Katherine  Bruot.  The  club  will  re- 
sume activities  in  September  when 
new  officers  will  be  installed. 
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CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
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Cleveland  Women  Come  to 
Oberlin 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
Cleveland  journeyed  to  Oberlin  for 
their  annual  meeting  May  24.  Sump- 
tuous dinner  was  served  at  the  Ober- 
lin Inn  after  which  brief  iremarks 
were  made  by  President  Wilkins 
and  Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead.  Mrs. 
Helen  White  Martin,  '85,  presided. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  gather 
later  at  Warner  Concert  Hall  and 
hear  Professor  Bruce  Benjamin  give 
in  superb  fashion  “Dichterliebe”  by 
Schumann. 

The  new  officers  of  the  club  are: 
Corinne  P.  Evans,  ’21,  president; 
Irene  Pennington,  ’09,  first  vice-pres- 
ident; June  Aingworth,  ’25,  second 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Celia  Clarke,  T3, 
third  vice-president;  Virginia  Van  Fos- 
san,  '27,  secretary  - treasurer;  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Hisey,  c’22,  assistant  secre- 
tary - treasurer. 
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$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  6%— plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment— plus  50%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  literature. 

E.  ALLAN  LIGHTNER,  ’03 

Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Springfield  Day 

Decoration  Day  this  year  will  long 
be  remembered  by  a group  of  fifty  or 
sixty  Oberlin  people.  Early— oh  very 
early — in  the  morning  twelve  carloads 
set  out  for  Springfield,  Ohio,  where 
the  interpretative  dancing  class  of 
some  thirty  girls  from  the  physical 
education  department  were  to  enter- 
tain seven  hundred  alumni,  friends 
and  neighbors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
G.  Bookwalter  in  their  natural  Little- 
Theatre- in-th  e-Woods. 

On  arrival  there  the  Oberlin  guests 
were  served  a picnic  lunch  and  in- 
vited to  make  themselves  at  home. 

Although  the  day  was  rather  cool, 
the  sun  was  warm  and  everyone  was 
in  high  spirits.  The  natural  dancing, 
very  lovely  in  the  perfect  setting,  was 
well  received.  Several  students  from 
the  conservatory  furnished  the  lyric 
musical  accompaniemnt.  The  dances 
were  truly  interpretative  as  the  girls 
chose  the  music  and  conceived  each 
of  the  dances,  either  individually  or 
as  a group,  the  composer  directing  her 
own  dance. 

The  interpretations  of  the  Slave- 
driver,  the  Tailor  and  the  Bear,  and 
the  Indian  were  particularly  worthy 
of  mention. 

In  addition  to  the  present  student 
dancers,  Miss  Gonna  Bell,  ’28,  gave 
an  interpretation  of  the  Trysting 
Place,  recalling  to  the  minds  of  the 
Oberlin  people  the  splendid  dancing 
she  did  when  in  college. 

Following  the  program  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bookwalter  served  supper  to 
their  Oberlin  friends  before  the  long 
drive  back.  Mrs.  Bookwalter  was 
Miss  Amy  Shuey,  ’07. 


News  of 

’00-’75— Lucy  E.  Dunlavy  Keneagy  died 
at  her  home  in  Chicago  on  May  21. 

’73— Mrs.  John  H.  Jones  (Sarah  Ed- 
wards) died  after  a brief  illness  on  May 
18.  Mrs.  Jones  was  on  her  way  home  to 
Evanston,  111.,  after  spending  the  winter 
in  Florida. 

’77— Mrs.  Alfred  S.  MeCaskey  (Jnstitia 
Parsons)  of  8232  S.  Green  Street,  Chicago, 
was  one  of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  who 
visited  France  this  June. 

'84-'S8— George  S.  Waite  died  in  Cleve- 
land after  several  years  of  ill  health. 

’80— Dr.  David  B.  Penniman  died  April 
4 in  Florida,  where  he  was  spending  the 
winter,  hoping  that  he  would  be  benefited 
by  the  change  of  climate.  Dr.  Penni- 
inan's  health  has  been  impaired  for  sev- 
eral years.  1 11s  home  was  in  Rockford, 
111.,  where  he  had  been  a practicing 
physician  for  many  years. 

'03— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Do  1 way 
sailed  May  31  for  Pbiltppopolls,  Bulgaria, 
to  take  up  again  their  work  as  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions. 


Miss  Helen  Edwards,  instructor  in 
the  physical  education  department, 
was  the  general  director  of  the  danc- 
ing class. 


Select  Officers 

At  a recent  meeting  In  Pittsburgh 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  the  Oberlin 
alumni  for  the  coming  year:  Presi- 

dent, Dr.  F.  O.  Anderegg,  TO;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Harvey,  c’09; 
secretary,  Miss  Kathryn  Carey,  c’24; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Merker,  T4; 
councillor,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Geegan,  ’96;  so- 
cial chairman,  Miss  Helen  Schultz,  ’27. 


Tea  for  Miss  Marsh 

Activities  of  the  Oberlin  alumni  in 
Toledo  during  the  past  month  in- 
cluded a tea  on  June  8 and  a pic- 
nic June  14. 

The  tea  was  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
William  E.  Wright,  c’0S-’09,  2909  Val- 
leyview  Drive,  and  was  In  honor  of 
Miss  Eloise  Marsh,  c’26,  whose  en- 
gagement to  Franklin  L.  Yokom,  ’26, 
was  recently  announced.  Miss  Marsh 
gave  several  piano  selection  and  Miss 
Helen  E.  Swanson  read  love  sonnets, 
chiefly  from  the  modern  poets. 

The  picnic  was  enjoyed  by  a large 
number  of  Oberlin  graduates  and 
their  families.  It  was  held  at  Wood- 
land Beach  on  Lake  Erie. 

Miss  Alice  B.  Allen,  ’09,  for  sev- 
eral terms  vice-president  and  chair- 
man of  the  women’s  division,  has  been 
elected  president.  Other  officers  are: 
Lee  Canfield,  first  vice-president; 
Hazel  Tertcli,  second  vice-president; 
Crystal  Huffard,  third  vice-president; 
Josephine  Thompson,  sec’y-treasurer. 


Alumni 

»9G-’98— “Bruce  Elmore  was  born  at 
Liberty,  New  York,  November  14,  187G. 
He  entered  Oberlin  Academy  in  1892, 
graduated  in  1893,  entered  the  College  in 
1S9G,  and  after  two  years  transferred  to 
Columbia  University,  where  lie  graduated 
in  1900.  From  Columbia  he  also  received 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  the  latter  in  1903.  He  served 
as  an  interne  in  the  Roosevelt  Hospital 
and  in  1905  joined  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  Resigning  after 
a short  period  of  service  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  in  Washington,  lie  moved  to 
Seattle,  where  lie  made  his  home  (ill  bis 
death,  May  28,  1930.  His  wife,  Annette 
M.  Wright,  two  daughters  and  two  sons 
survive  him,  as  well  us  his  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  William  T.  Upton,  '9G,  Miss  Mary 
Elmore,  ’05,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Nel- 
son, ’92. 

“Dr.  Elmore  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished surgeons  in  the  Pacltlc  North- 
west. ile  had  been  elected  to  many  hon- 
orary medical  societies  and  to  numerous 
clubs.  He  was  a member  of  the  Family, 
San  Francisco. 
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••The  Clinic  which  he  had  established 
at  Seattle  just  before  his  death  marked 
the  culmination  of  a career  notable  even 
In  a new  community  for  its  energy  and 
unselfish  usefulness.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  see  it  a brilliant  success. 

“To  his  interest  in  surgery  Dr.  Elmore 
added  a deep  love  for  the  Navy.  lie  in- 
terrupted his  Academy  course  at  Oberlin 
to  enlist  in  the  Navy  and  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War.  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Germany  he 
at  once  returned  to  the  Navy  and  so  effi- 
cient were  his  services  that  when  he  re- 
tired in  1921  he  was  given  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Commander. 

“When  I came  to  Oberlin  as  a fresh- 
man he  was  one  of  the  Academy  students 
who  roomed  in  the  house  where  I lived. 
In  all  our  encounters,  friendly  and  mili- 
tant, I found  in  him  those  same  qualities 
that  carried  him  so  far  in  life;  passion, 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  As  he  grew  older 
responsibility  came  to  him  in  large  meas- 
ure, but  it  could  never  dim  or  sober  his 
perennial  youth:  he  was  always  funda- 
mentally young.  Loyalty,  too,  was  his. 
Friendship  was  no  passing  emotion.  To 
liis  friends  he  was  always  the  same  lova- 
ble, kindly,  vivid  personality.  So  I found 
him  when  I revisited  him  at  his  home  in 
Seattle  after  thirty  years.  In  the  midst 
of  his  absorbing  cares,  with  the  shadow 
already  upon  him,  he  found  time  to  offer 
me  hospitality  and  the  same  gay  comrade- 
ship I had  known  in  freshman  days.  His 
talk  was  of  his  heroes,  Roosevelt  and 
Kipling— for  he  was  a man’s  man— and 
he  found  unbounded  delight  in  a newly 
discovered  yarn,  ‘ Bread  upon  the  Wa- 
ters.’ 

“■Wholly  without  pretense,  recklessly  gen- 
erous, swiftly  sympathetic,  a friend  of  his 
friends  and  a foe  of  his  foes,  his  was  a 
life  of  which  his  profession  and  his  col- 
leges may  well  be  proud.”— Louis  E. 
Lord,  ’97. 

’96-’98— The  Hon.  George  H.  Dern  is 
serving  his  first  term  as  governor  of  the 
state  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Dern  was  formerly 
Lottie  Brown. 

’98 — Ralph  L.  Cheney,  general  secretary 
•of  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
was  given  an  ovation  by  seven  hundred 
•of  New  Haven’s  leading  citizens  at  a din- 
ner May  19,  closing  a successful  campaign 
•for  $975,000  to  erect  and  equip  a new  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building  for  the  city.  Since  his 
appointment,  seven  years  ago,  the  associa- 
tion has  steadily  grown  in  influence  and 
efficiency. 

’01,  ’03— Phebe  Elizabeth  Adams,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Adams,  has 
been  selected  by  the  faculty  of  Smith 
College  to  be  one  of  the  forty  juniors  who 
•spend  their  junior  year  in  study  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris. 

c’04— J.  Gerald  Tyler  appeared  In  a mu- 
sical supplement  to  the  regular  entertain- 
ment at  the  Apollo  theatre  in  Oberlin 
June  12  and  13,  giving  several  splendid 
left-hand  piano  numbers.  Eight  years 
ago  Mr.  Tyler  suffered  an  attack  of  par- 
alysis from  which  he  has  partially  recov- 
ered. 

’05— Maynard  Mack,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Mack,  has  won  the  prize  essay  con- 
test of  Yale  University.  He  also  won  the 
essay  contest  as  a freshman.  I-Ie  is 
holder  of  the  Johnson  scholarship,  one  of 
the  best  open  to  undergraduates.  Schol- 
astically he  has  stood,  both  his  years  in 
the  university,  as  one  of  the  highest  three 
in  his  class. 


’05— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ross  W.  Sanderson 
lost  their  youngest  child,  Mary  Alice, 
aged  3,  after  a brief  illness. 

’0G— Mary  Uline  sailed  June  14  for  Ice- 
land to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
1000th  anniversary  of  their  parliament, 
the  oldest  in  the  world;  to  attend  the 
celebration  connected  with  the  University 
of  Iceland;  and  to  visit  in  the  northern 
areas  of  Europe.  Upon  her  return  Miss 
Uline  will  continue  her  secretarial  duties 
as  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

’07— Harley  L.  Lutz,  a member  of  the 
faculty  at  Princeton  University,  is  direct- 
ing a survey  of  county  and  municipal 
finances  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  he  has  been  called  in 
consultation  on  taxation  matters  by  four 
states  and  has  addressed  special  joint 
sessions  of  the  legislatures  in  Utah  and 
Illinois. 

’09— William  M.  Burton  died  June  17 
at  his  home  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  after  an 
extended  period  of  ill  health  and  a re- 
cent nervous  breakdown.  He  was  a 
leading  attorney  of  the  city  and  active 
in  civic  affairs.  He  was  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Pioneer  Memorial  Association 
and  it  was  on  his  suggestion  that  a me- 
morial of  heroic  size  was  raised  to  the 
pioneers  of  Nebraska.  He  taught  in  the 
law  school  of  Omaha  University,  was  a 
member  of  the  Omaha  and  Nebraska  Bar 
Association,  author  of  the  44  Workman’s 
Compensation  Law  in  Nebraska,”  and 
was  a thirty-second  degree  Mason.  Im- 
mediately after  graduation  from  Ober- 
lin he  was  private  secretary  to  his  uncle, 
Senator  Theordore  E.  Burton,  at  the 
some  time  carrying  on  his  law  studies  at 
Georgetown  University.  He  leaves  a wife 
and  two  children,  William  Webster,  11, 
and  Dorothy  Jean,  8. 

’09— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Hull  (Nina 
Smith)  are  the  parents  of  a son,  born 
June  8.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hull  live  at  1340 
Walnut  Street,  Western  Springs,  111. 

’09— Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden  gave  the  an- 
nual address  at  Commencement  time  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University. 

’10— Cora  A.  Pickett  received  a Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  Univerity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia this  June.  Miss  Pickett’s  thesis  was 
entitled  the  Temple  of  Quirinus. 

’ll— Helen  Martin,  professor  in  the 
Library  School  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  teaching  at 
Columbia  University  summer  school. 

’ll— Edith  Usry  (Mus.B.  ’12)  has  just 
been  elected  Fellow  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  She  will  also  receive 
the  M.A.  degree  from  Columbia  this  sum- 
mer. Miss  Usry  is  completing  there  the 
special  course  for  Deans  of  Women.  Her 
address  is  514  W.  122nd  Street,  New  York. 

’13 — J.  Holmes  Ford,  as  he  now  calls 
himself,  so  as  not  to  be  mixed  with  sev- 
eral other  James  Fords  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  just  been  conducting  a statewide  cam- 
paign for  exemption  from  taxation  of  non- 
profit hospitals  In  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia. He  is  associated  with  the  John  An- 
son Ford  Co.,  advertising  and  publicity 
agency,  Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Acad.  ’14-’16— Habib  Yusufji  (Joseph 
Ally)  was  among  the  recipients  of  the 
Ph.D.  degree  at  the  commencement  of 
Princeton  University  June  17.  After  at- 
tending Oberlin  Academy  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Mount  Ilermon  School  in  1919. 
From  there  he  went  to  Gordon  College  of 
Theology  and  Missions  in  Boston,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology 
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in  1922.  In  1925  he  was  graduated  from 
Colgate  with  the  A.B.  degree;  the  follow- 
ing year  he  received  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Theology  at  Princeton,  and  a year 
later  the  A.M.  degree.  He  has  also  stud- 
ied at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
He  will  assume  the  duties  of  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Islamics  at  the  Methodist 
Theological  College  of  India  in  the  fall. 

’14— Grover  Clark  has  opened  an  office 
as  consultant  on  Far  East  affairs  in  New 
York  City. 

’14 — Mrs.  Carl  AV.  Dipman  (Sarah  Jones) 
died  June  4,  only  a few  hours  after  be- 
ing stricken  with  diphtheria.  Mr.  Dip- 
man  and  four  children  survive.  Their 
home  is  2S  Warren  Street,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. 

’15-’17 — The  ordination  to  the  Diaconate 
of  Westwell  Greenwood  occurred  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  June  11. 

’16--Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F. 
Bosworth,  on  June  15,  a son,  Thomas 
Lawrence. 

’16,  c'17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Hope 
(Louise  Morris)  and  daughter,  Joyce,  have 
recently  moved  from  Freeport,  111.,  to 
7034  Merrill  Avenue,  Chicago.  Mr.  Hope 
is  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co. 

’17— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Hill  (Mary 
Sherwood)  are  the  parents  of  Virginia 
Louise,  born  June  6 in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Mr. 
Hill  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

’20,  ’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Child 
(Rose  Terborg)  are  the  parents  of  Eleanor 
Ruth,  born  June  1,  in  Roselle,  N.  J. 

’20 — Rev.  Robert  Shaw  has  brought 
upon  himself  the  hostility  of  fundamen- 
talist members  of  the  Columbia  Congre- 
gational church  in  Rainier  Valley,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  through  the  assertion  from 
his  pulpit  that  “ the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  should  be  accepted  with  an  open 
mind;  where  they  conflict  with  modern 
science,  and  science  is  seen  to  be  correct, 
the  later  viewpoint  should  be  accepted.” 
At  a meeting  of  the  congregation  on  June 
4,  however,  the  younger  members  of  the 
church  voted  33  to  20  for  the  retention  of 
Mr.  Shaw. 

’21— Dean  William  Z.  Sung  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  this  year  from  St.  John’s 
University,  Shanghai,  China,  and  study- 
ing at  Columbia  for  an  M.A.  degree. 
Dean  Sung  has  with  him  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Ruth. 

’23 — The  marriage  of  Helen  M.  Bauer 
of  Lakewood,  to  Joseph  F.  Neebus,  ’32, 
occurred  soon  after  commencement  in 
June.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neebus  will  take 
summer  courses  at  Berlin  University,  Ger- 
many, and  return  to  Oberlin  next  fall, 
when  Mr.  Neebus  will  resume  his  studies 
In  the  college.  Their  address  will  be  40 
Morgan  Street,  Oberlin. 

’23— Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Gladine  Shields  to 
Mr.  Mason  Elliott  in  Lakewood  on  May 
81.  Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Elliott 
taught  in  Dover,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  will  make  their  home  in  North 
Olmstead,  Ohio. 

’23,  ’23— Mr.  und  Mrs.  Rufus  H.  Emery 
(Emma  Louise  Hyde)  returned  to  Cleve- 
land the  latter  part  of  May  after  two 
years  spent  in  Buenos  Aires,  South  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Emery  is  connected  with  the 
foreign  trade  department  of  the  White 
Motor  Co.  They  were  accompanied  on  the 
return  trip  by  Mrs.  R.  F.  Emery  (Alice 
Jones),  ’91,  and  their  infant  son,  William 
Rufus. 


'24— Born,  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Eugen 
A.  BiscUoff,  a son,  David  Canbv,  on 
May  27. 

ex"  24— Sarah  Gibson,  educational  di- 
rector of  The  M.  O'Neil  Co.,  AUron,  Ohio, 
has  been  granted  a service  fellowship  in 
the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, for  the  year  1930-31. 

'24,  '28  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmore  War- 
ner (Dorothea  Schaffner)  leave  in  July 
for  Egypt  to  be  gone  five  years.  After 
touring  Europe  this  summer  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warner  will  arrive  October  1st  at  Cairo, 
where  Mr.  Warner  will  teach  in  the  Amer- 
ican University.  Both  will  study  the 
Arabic  language  at  the  University  the 
first  year. 

’25— Laurine  E.  Mack  received  a Ph.D. 
degree  this  June  at  Radcliffe  and  will  go 
to  Wellesley  College  as  assistant  professor 
In  fine  arts  next  year. 

-u  Mrs.  A.  G.  Ewing  (Frances  Lit- 
tcll)  has  accepted  the  position  of  Girl 
Reserve  Secretary  of  the  Y.  AV.  C.  A.  in 
the  Brooklyn  Branch,  Cleveland. 

'25— Mrs.  George  W.  Harding  (Meredith 
Langham)  has  been  teaching  a class  in 
organ  and  directing  a choir  near  Akron. 

’25 — Miss  Esther  Hendee,  who  continued 
with  graduate  work  in  zoology  at  Bryn 
Mawr  after  leaving  Oberlin,  and  who 
planned  to  continue  with  study  at  Leland 
Stanford  University  last  autumn,  has  been 
111  for  some  months  with  rheumatic  fever 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  Cottage  Hospital, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

c’25 — Rob  Roy  Peery  has  been  awarded 
the  $1000  prize  offered  by  Dartmouth 
College  for  the  best  music  to  Richard 
Hovey’s  poem,  “ Our  Leige  Lady  of  Dart- 
mouth.” The  glee  club  of  Dartmouth  sang 
the  new  college  song  for  the  first  timo 
during  the  traditional  “wet  down”  cere- 
monies held  on  May  31. 

’26— Mary  Lou  Glancy  is  studying  in 
Columbia  University  this  summer  and 
living  with  her  mother  at  21  Claremonl 
Avenue,  New  York. 

c’26— Bessie  M.  Stackpole  will  leave  for 
Berlin  in  August  to  continue  her  study  of 
music  under  Arthur  Schnabel.  Miss  Stack- 
pole  plans  to  be  gone  until  the  following 
summer,  when  she  will  return  to  Huron 
College,  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  where  she  is  an 
instructor  in  the  music  department. 

’26— Yerna  Christophel  received  the 
M.D.  degree  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Medical  Scliool  on  June  16. 

c’26,  '26 — Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  marriage  of  Eloise  Marsh  and 
Franklin  Yocom  on  June  18  In  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yocom  will  be  at 
home  at  34  Reed  Avenue,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

’26— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Fowler,  Jr., 
of  Oberlin,  are  the  parents  of  a son,  born 
May  24. 

’26 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  S.  Charles  Kendcigh  to 
Miss  Edna  May  Griffith  of  Detroit,  on 
April  26.  Mr.  Kendcigh  received  a Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
this  spring. 

’27— Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Grace  Madeline  Good 
to  Dr.  Paul  H.  Reed  of  Texhoma,  Okla. 
Dr.  Reed  Is  a graduate  of  Rush  Medical 
College  and  Is  at  present  practicing  In 
Texhoma.  The  wedding  will  probably  be 
in  the  late  fall. 

c’27— Marjorie  J.  Cottle  was  married  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Fritsch  on  April  29,  1930. 

'27— Announcement  has  ben  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Franklin  Dale  to  Miss  Gladys 
May,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janies  A. 


Clark  of  Peoria,  111.,  on  June  3.  They  will- 
lie  at  home  after  October  1 at  Pekin,  111. 

’27— Announcement  has  been  made  of  the- 
engagement  of  Dorothy  Bracken  to  Fran- 
cis Pettijohn  of  Chicago  University. 

’27— Audrey  Wright  passed  away  June- 
16.  Miss  AV right  had  studied  at  Bryn- 
Mawr  for  some  time  after  leaving  Ober- 
lin and  was  completing  work  for  a mas- 
ter's degree  at  Chicago  University. 

c’27— James  L.  Strachan  and  Miss  Ethel 
AVright  of  Boise,  Idaho,  were  married 
May  31.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strachan  will  be 
at  home  at  1210  N.  14th  Street,  Boise,. 
Idaho. 

’28— J.  Periain  Danton  received  hi» 
M.A.  in  June  from  Williams  College, 
where  he  has  been  assistant  reference  li- 
brarian for  the  past  year.  He  has  re- 
signed his  position  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  executive  assistant  in  the  main 
office  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago. 

’28— Miss  Alfhild  Johnson  received  the- 

M. A.  degree  in  zoology  at  AVellesley  Col- 
lege this  year  and  has  received  appoint- 
ment as  technician  under  Dr.  Carrel  at 
the  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City. 

’28— The  wedding  of  Caroline  Kimball' 
and  Percy  Fenn  was  solemnized  June  19* 
in  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Fenn  was  an  instructor 
in  the  Spanish  department  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege for  two  years  after  graduation,  and. 
Mr.  Fenn  is  a professor  in  the  political 
science  department  of  Oberlin. 

’28— Eleanor  Barnard,  who  has  been 
teaching  music  in  Bluffton  College  the- 
past  year,  is  studying  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.,  this  summer. 

’2S,  ’2S— The  wedding  of  Alary  Kathryn 
Wright  to  Ernest  H.  Fisk  took  place  in 
Oberlin  on  Alay  31.  Air.  Wright  holds  a 
responsible  position  with  the  Painesville 
Telegram,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

’29— AA7illiam  B.  Tucker  has  been  grant' 
ed  a service  scholarship  of  $300  in  the 
department  of  physiological  chemistry  in 
the  Aledical  School  of  Chicago  University 
for  next  year. 

’29 — Alargaret  Elizabeth  Howe  and  Ed- 
win Bardwell  were  married  in  Crestwood,. 

N.  J.,  June  14. 

’29,  ’30— Announcement  has  been  made- 
of  the  engagement  of  Stella  Irene  Mal- 
lory to  Charles  Dickerman. 

c’29— Air.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Campbell1 
(Alay  Elizabeth  Taylor)  are  the  parents  of 
Nancy  Jean,  born  Alay  16,  in  Rushville,. 
Ind. 

’30,  ’30— Ariola  Hayward  was  elected 

reunion  secretary  and  Alax  Chapmam 
alumni  councilor  for  the  class  of  ’30. 

c’30— Aliles  Schapiro  is  studying  piano- 
this  summer  with  Ernest  Hutcheson  at 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

’30,  ’29— Announcement  has  been  made- 
of  the  engagement  of  Allene  Ilouglan  to- 
Lawrence  Kiddle. 

’30— The  engagement  of  Alaybelle  Car- 
rol, ’31,  to  Lawrence  ImholT,  has  beeni 
announced. 

c’30,  ’80— The  marriage  of  Alargaret 

Alasters,  daughter  of  Air.  and  Airs.  H.  Hi 
Alasters  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  to  Robert 
Alonroc  Conner  was  solemnized  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  17,  in  Oberlin- 
’30— The  marriage  of  Shirley  M.  Kra- 
mer and  Charles  Sebald  of'  Aliddletown 
and  Ohio  State  University  was  solemnized 
in  Oberlin  on  June  17. 

’30— Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  Lawrence  Skinner  to 
AIlss  Clara  Twitchell,.  <*’3L1; , la.,  QbW’lin  on*. 
June  17. 


OBERL1N  COLLEGE 

BOOKS  MUSIC 
FRAMED 

Song  Book 

and  UNFRAMED 
PICTURES 

$1.50  Postpaid 

We  will  give  all  mail  orders  our  prompt 
attention. 

% 

Alumni  Association 

Especial  attention  given  to  Music  Teach- 
ers wishing  teaching  material.  Best 
discounts  allowed. 

We  carry  a large  and  complete  stock. 
Give  us  a trial  order. 

A.  G.  Comings  and  Son 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

37  West  College  Street 
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President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins 
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CHOCOLATES 
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OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

FINE  FURNITURE 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

23  East  College  St.  Oberlin 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 

OBERLIN  KINDERGTAREN -PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A two-  or  three-year  course  preparing  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teaching. 
Dormitories.  Expenses  moderate. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

Miss  Clara  May,  Principal, 
Box  R,  125  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Pride  That  Is  Justifiable  . . . 


THE  CUSTOMERS  of  “The  Bank  on  the  Corner”  take  pride 
— justifiable  pride — in  their  banking  connection.  They  are 
proud  of  the  fine  quarters  in  which  their  business  is  carried  on; 
of  the  attentive  and  efficient  employes  who  serve  them  there;  of  the 
high  character  of  the  men  who  make  up  its  Board  of  Directors  and 
control  its  destiny;  of  the  fine  appearance  of  the  stationery  upon 
which  their  checks  and  drafts  are  written;  of  the  coupling  of 
their  name  with  that  of  the  Bank  on  the  checks  which  they  draw; 
of  all  the  many  other  big  and  little  things  which  make  it  an  out- 
standing institution. 

Do  your  business  with  a bank  in  which  you  can  have  a feeling 
of  justifiable  pride. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

"ON  THE  CORNER” 


